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ELVIS PRESLEY 


PATRICIA WHEEL 
The Doctor's Wife 


SONNY FOX 


Meets The 


at last ! 


LIQUID SHAMPOO 
thas EXTRA RICH ! 


unique, extra-rich formula . . . oe 
that’s why only Liquid Prell. 
leaves your hair looking 
‘Radiantly Alive’! And how 
you'll love its mounds of 


richer, more effective lather... 
the way Liquid Prell leaves 
your hair whisper-soft yet 
so obedient. Treat yourse 


to this luxurious shampoo 
_ today —there’s radiant beaut 
in every drop! 


| 
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JUST POUR IT... And you'll love PRELL CONCENTRATE — | 
leaves hair extra clean. . . extra radiant! ; 


and you’ll see the glorious difference! 
Not a cream—not a liquid—but a clear shampoo 


Never thin and watery like some concentrate that contains more cleansing in- 


liquid shampoos . . . never thick, with 
a “filming” ingredient that can 

dull hair like others. Extra-Rich 
Liquid Prell has just the right 
consistency—won’t run and 

never leaves a dulling film! 


gredients, ounce for ounce, than any other type 
of shampoo! That’s why Prell Concentrate 
leaves hair extra clean, extra radiant! 


see 
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“Whatever became of the girl 


I married?” 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
... Stops bad breath 4 times better than any tooth paste 


They Say one partner in every marriage is more in love than the 
other. And in the Millers’ case, everyone had thought it was she. 
Then, almost overnight, her affection seemed to cool. She didn’t 
want his kisses—she avoided his embrace. Poor John! He never 
even suspected that his breath might be to blame. 


Why risk offending? Listerine stops bad breath (halitosis) instantly. 


The most common cause of bad breath is 
germs... Listerine kills germs by millions 


By far the most common cause of bad breath is germs—germs that 
ferment protein always present in the mouth. Research proves 
that, the more you reduce these germs, the longer your breath stays 
sweeter. And Listerine Antiseptic kills germs on contact—by millions. 


No tooth paste or non-antiseptic mouthwash 
kills germs the way Listerine does 


Non-antiseptic tooth pastes, mouthwashes and ‘‘breath fresheners” 
can’t kill germs the way Listerine does. You need an antiseptic to 
kill germs. Listerine IS an antiseptic—and that’s why it stops bad 
breath four times better than any tooth paste. Gargle with Listerine 
full-strength to keep breath fresher, longer. 
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All Drugstores 
have Midol 
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Member of eR TRUE STORY Women’s G 


with Casual Curlets” 
and breeze-fresh lotion 


gives you a longer lasting, 


softly feminine wave 


} 


‘A stronger wave than ordinary pin-curl permanents 


a softer wave than rod-type permanents 


7 


Specially created for casual hair styles 


Everything you need for the prettiest, longest-lasting 
casual hairdo ever! Fabulous new easy-set “Casual 
Curlets”. ... of pretty pink plastic . . . simpler than 
metal pins! New breeze-fresh, petal-pink lotion, so 
pleasant to use! No separate neutralizer, no reset- 
ting. OnlyBopsi makes a pin-curl permanent so easy! 


Pin-curls made with BOBBI’s 
new ‘“‘Casual Curlets’’... 
smooth, firm, no loose ends, no 
crimp marks as with metal pins. 
Specially designed for a stronger, 
longer-lasting casual wave! 


New “Casual Curlets” are 7 
ways better! 

1. Easier, faster than metal pins. 
2. So pretty—shell-pink plastic— 
you won’t want to hide “em! 

3. Can’t rust or discolor hair. 
4, One Curlet holds tight for bet- 


‘ \ 5 ter, stronger waves—you never 
See how casual a Bopp wave can be! You know it necdhivadoaacualt 


will utlast any other pin-curl Be enanen because ee 5. Can’t slip. 


6. No unsightly crimp marks. All-new BOBBI in a bright blue box 
7. Curlets are curved—shaped to Each package complete with 55 “Casual 
your | head Eee peels P< x Cees and 6 neckline curlers. 
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Beefcake Plus 


Fo SEVENTEEN YEARS, Forrest Tucker has been 
playing the “heavy.” And, in fact, the man is a 


quadruple-threat . . . as a six-foot-four, blond, blue- 
eyed heart-throb ... as a broad-shouldered 
tournament golfer ...as the sensitive author of off- 
beat stories and plays... and as a versatile, veteran 


actor who swamped the switchboards with his first 
live TV hour on Bob Montgomery’s show. . . . Tuck is 
now a “good guy,’ as Crunch Adams in the NBC 
Film Division series, Crunch And Des, based on 
Philip Wylie’s deep-sea fishing and adventure yarns. 
As to his former villainy, Tuck says that people 
have got him wrong. “I’m just a good-natured 
Irishman,” he grins. “I just like to laugh it up.” ... 
Tuck’s father, who died when Tuck was four, was a 
professional ball player. His mother was a singer 
and piano player who travelled wherever a livelihood 
beckoned. Born in Plainfield, Indiana, Tuck attended 
some seventeen different schools, made the football, 
basketball, track and tennis teams at most of them, 
and caught a wanderlust he’s never gotten over. 
Early along the route, he decided to be an actor. At 
fourteen, he was the boy at whom burlesque queens 
tossed their props. At sixteen, he did a hitch in the 
Army, then headed for Hollywood and some seventy 
feature films. .. . Rugged enough to squelch any 
comment on his sartorial elegance, Tuck also likes 
elegance at home. He met his wife, Marilyn Johnson, 
at a dance at Hollywood’s Studio Club. Tuck turned 
to John Wayne, said, “I’m going to marry that girl,” 
and did—a year later. Tuck has a daughter by a 
former marriage, Pamela Brooke, who’s five-nine 
and going on twelve years. ... After their marriage, 
Marilyn gave up her dancing career, started to furnish 
the Tucker manse, and found a new career as an 
interior decorator. The Tuckers’ home is done in 
Regency, with many pieces designed by Marilyn 
and made to scale for Tuck’s size. .. . With Marilyn, 
Tuck ransacked Europe for furniture, paintings 

and statuary. In Venice, he found a solid gold-leaf, 
wood-carved mirror frame. It was too delicate to be 
shipped, he was warned. Determined, Tuck “wore” 
the frame around his shoulders from the Piazza 

San Marco to Hollywood and Vine. The picture 

is that of a he-man with a yen—and a talent—for art. 


There’s more than muscle 


to Forrest Tucker, the 


he-man star of Crunch And Des 


Partner Des is played by Sandy Kenyon, Sari by Joanne Bayes. 


Fisherman-author Philip Wylie says Tuck is Crunch's “'twin." 


Tuck is footloose, ex-dancer Marilyn paces him. 


| Now See your favorite 


TV STARS IN COLOR 
| on the biggest screen 


Ve me 
BARRY NELSON DAVID BRIAN JAMES AKRNESS 


Ginger 


(ROGERS 
Barry NELSON 
Carol CHANNING 


The most talked 
about movies are coming 
from the NEW RKO: 


Distnbuted by 
oO 
RADIO 


co-starring 


DAVID BRIAN 
JAMES ARNESS 


Written by DEVERY FREEMAN and STEPHEN LONGSTREET 
Produced and Directed by ARTHUR LUBIN 


e 
Vicon 
Sonera 
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AT HOME 
WITH KITTY 


Kitty Broman's favorite evenings are the casual ones she 
enjoys with her foremost fans—Karen, Paul and Morgan. 


Even Morgan is a do-it-yourselfer, 
with Mom's lap handy for reaching. 
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For diversion, Kitty takes a busman's holiday, scanning 


the magazines for useful ideas in household decorating. 


For food, fashion and neighborliness, 


WWLP’s recipe is Kitty Broman 


Itty Broman not only has an expansive personality, 
K but everywhere she goes, expansion seems to be the 
order of the day. For instance, there are the staff 
members of her show, At Home With Kitty, on whom 
noticeable expansion of avoirdupois accumulates every 
time Kitty whips up a tasty dish for them. Then, 
there’s the expanding audience she’s been cultivating, ever 
since she debuted on WWLP-TV in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. And now, since her clients’ cash registers 
are becoming noticeably inflated, chances are her 
weekday show, seen afternoons at two, is in for some 
expansion. .. . Kitty’s sparkling TV personality is no 
more restricted to the camera than is her avid interest in 
things domestic. She is as much a part of community 
life in Springfield as are her non-performing neighbors. 
Hardly a day passes when Kitty doesn’t play hostess in 
her own home to friends who drop in for a chat about 
her latest recipe or design. And, being the mother of 
three, Kitty is a most reliable consultant on child care. ... 
From the very first, the course of Kitty’s career was 
evident. A native of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, she 
attended Carnegie Tech, where she specialized in interior 
decorating, dressmaking and drama. After graduation, 
her first job was to coordinate the spring and fall 
fashion shows for a major department store in her home 
town. By 1940, she decided to move further East. There 
she met Paul Broman, an insurance executive from 
Worcester, Massachusetts. These two were promptly 
married and, when Paul’s work took them to Springfield, 
Kitty went back to work. In 1953, WWLP went on the 
air and William L. Putnam, general manager of the 
station, spotted Kitty staging fashion shows and amateur 
theatricals. Mr. Putnam decided that Kitty was just the 
feminine ‘ouch his station needed. . . . Despite her 
responsibilities as a mother to Karen, 14, Paul, 12, and 
Morgan, 3—which she handles expertly—and her TV 
schedule, Kitty always finds time to lend a hand in staging 
local shows. But most of all, after a day at the studio 
stove, Kitty Broman enjoys whipping up a meal for her 
family—then preparing a spread for nightly guests. No 
matter where she is, the effervescent charmer gives 
everyone that expansive, At Home With Kitty feeling. 
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A MALLARD? 


Add up the figures and find out. Most anybody can add, but can 
_you add correctly? The reason people like number puzzles is 
because they are fascinating. Fun right in your own home, and 


CASH REWARDS for the WINNERS. Try it yourself, 


$6: b 
$6360.00 IN 75 CASH PRIZES 353 


(NOW ON DEPOSIT) 


FIRST PRIZE $1500 plus $500 Bonus for Promptness (see rule 2) 


Second Prize...........$1000.00 
Third Prize............ $500.00 
Fourth Prize ........... $350.00 
5th to 8th Prize, each.... $200.00 


9th to 13th Prize, each. . . .$100.00 
14th to 18th Prize, each... $50.00 
19th to 44th Prize, each... $25.00' 
45th to 75th Prize, each... $10.00, 


— HERE ARE THE RULES — 


1. This is entirely a contest of num- 
bers, strictly a Game of Skill. Add to- 
gether the numbers that make up the 
drawing of the Mallard and get the SUM 
TOTAL of the figures. The picture is 
made up of single digits: 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8 and 9. There are no sixes, no ones, no 
zeros. There are no double numbers like 
93" ete. Just add 2 plus 3 plus 5, etc., 
and get the SUM TOTAL. There are 
no tricks to this puzzle, just a problem 
in addition. It is not so easy but if you 
are careful you may get it exactly right. 
Only persons sending a $5.00 contribution 
to our Scholarships Program are eligible 
for these Cash Prizes. No additional 
donation will be required at any time 
during the contest. Checks and Money 
Orders should be made payable to 
‘SCHOLARSHIPS, INC.’ Send cash if 
you prefer. Write us for additional 
puzzle sheets if you need them. 


2. Ifyou send your contribution before 
the date printed on the entry blank you 
will qualify for the $500 Promptness 
Bonus, making the total First Prize 
$2000.00. The Promptness Bonus will be 
added to the first prize only. 


3. You should check and recheck your 
solution carefully before mailing. Once 
it has been sent it may not be changed 
or withdrawn. A contestant may submit 
an additional entry in this contest with 
an improved score provided each such 
entry is accompanied by the required 
$5.00 contribution. We will aeknowledge 
receipt of your entry and contribution 
promptly. Read the rules carefully. 
Please do not write for additional infor- 
mation concerning this contest since 


Miss Phillis Jordan 
is one of 21 nurses 
in training at Cin- 
cinnati Hospitals un- 
der our Scholarships 
and writes: “It has 
always been my de- 
sire to be a nurse 
and my scholarship 
has made that dream 
possible. My grateful 
thanks to those asso- 
ciated with Schoiar- 
ships, Inc.” 


_ information that is not available to all 


other contestants cannot be ‘given. 


4. This contest is confined to persons 
within the continental limits of the United 
States. Persons directly connected with 
Scholarships, Inc. and members of their 
immediate families are ineligible. Due 
to the uncertainty of mail address entries 
are not recommended from persons in 
the Armed Forces. Entries will not be 
accepted from persons in Alaska, Can- 
ada, Hawaiian Islands and other loca- 
tions outside of the United States proper. 


5. Entries will be accepted from July 
1 to October 10, 1956. Entries post- 
marked October 10 will be accepted. 


6. In case of ties on this Mallard Puz- 
zle the winners will be decided by a tie- 
breaker number puzzle consisting of 
drawing a path across a chart of numbers 
to arrive at ahigh total. The contestant’s 
position in the winning list will be deter- 
mined by the best scores submitted; the 
best answer will receive First Prize, the 
second best answer will receive Second 
Prize, etc. In case of ties on the tie- 
breaker puzzle, prizes will be reserved 
for the positions of tied contestants and 
their final order of finish determined by 
additional tiebreaker puzzles until a def- 
inite winner for each prize is chosen. 
Seven days will be allowed for working 
the first tiebreaker puzzle and three 
days for each subsequent tiebreaker. If 
ties remain after seven tiebreaker puz- 
zles, duplicate prizes will be paid. 


7. It is permissible for any contestant 
to receive help from their relatives or 
friends but ONLY ONE SOLUTION 
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may be submitted to the tiebreaker 
puzzle by any group working together, 
and any solution known to have been 
submitted in violation of this rule will 
be rejected. 


8. A complete report of this contest 
including the names of all winners will 
be mailed to every contestant just as 
soon as the winners have been decided. 
The sponsors of this contest reserve the 
right to decide any questions that may 
arise during the contest and persons 
who enter agree to accept these deci- 
sions as final. 

C. L. KITTLE, Manager 


Here is a contest seon over and soon 
paid off. The rules are simple and com- 
plete. It’s entirely a contest of numbers, 
strictly a game of skill. We print the 
winning answer with the name and ad- 
dress of the winner, in fact we print the 
names and scores of all of the winners. 
A pencil is the only tool required and 
you start on an equal basis with every- 
one else. No pictures to identify, no 
statements to write. If you have never 
taken part in a number puzzle contest 
why not give it a try. Give yourself a 
fair chance to succeed. This may be the 
hobby you have been looking for. Oper- 
ated by a non-profit corporation re- 
quired by its charter to devote receipts 
in excess of prizes, advertising and legi- 
timate operating expenses to charitable 
purposes. 


Mail to SCHOLARSHIPS, INC., Box 241, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


There are 


feathers on the Mallard. 


Type your name and address if possible. If not print by hand. 


Name... os 
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senses... LONE 


Donations mailed before SEPTEMBER 14, 1956, qualify for Promptness Bonus. 


On the ball, top bowler Junie McMahon talks 
strikes and spares with ‘student’ Fran Miller. 


“o, 


Poses are for the camera only. 
When work is done, Fran shops, 
does housework, watches TV—and 
dreams of becoming a model wife. 


- Crp, 


Up her alley, Fran Miller learns quickly with 
champion kegler Lee Jouglard as her instructor. 


HERE ARE strikes to spare on Bowling Time, 

a Sterling Television production. Champion 
keglers from the American League of 
Bowling compete. Fans in the audience try 
for difficult splits, and celebrity guests take 
their stand at the head of the alley. And 
then there is the girl who really bowls them 
over—but more of Fran Miller later. . . . The 
kingpin of the show is emcee-producer 
Sam Levine. Genial and fortyish, Sam 
publishes the Cleveland Kegler, sponsors 
Charity Bowling Week in Cleveland, and 
predicts: ‘Bowling is well on the way to be- 
coming our newest national pastime.’ Sam 
is a native Clevelander and was a member 
of Sammy Kaye’s band during his under- 
graduate days at Ohio University. He is 
married and has two daughters. .. . But to get 
back to the blonde. Fran Miller, who was 
voted the outstanding model of 1955, takes 
lessons on Bowling Time and, as a result, 
averages in the 170’s. Her mentor is Lee 
Jouglard of Detroit, who was “Bowler of the 
Year” for 1950-51, holds an ABC average 
of 201 and has bowled eight sanctioned 300 
games. He is married and the father of three. 
... But back to the blonde. Fran has just 
turned twenty, has blue eyes and stands 
five-four-and-a-half. Currently, she’s almost 
exclusively a TV model. Formerly, she was 
cheerleader at Hempstead High, on Long Is- 
land. She is domesticated, lives in Hempstead 
with her family, and loves to cook and 
shop. Her ambition is to marry that handsome 
local boy she’s known for so long—and then 
raise a large family. She’s the most striking 
thing in any alley—the very model of a model. 


TO INTRODUCE NEW LARGE IVORY 


AL GIFT 
BOR YOU 
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FREE Hazel Bishop lipstick (worth /9° 


...@ Shade for every hair color 


JUST SEND 4 WRAPPERS 
FROM NEW LARGE-SIZE IVORY 


Today, more than ever, your beauty care 
with pure, mild Ivory Soap is a perfect 
snap! For the first time, Large Ivory snaps 
apart into 2 perfect toilet-size cakes— 
one for your complexion and one for your — Sie 6) Please send me FREE Hazel Bishop Lipstick. 
bath. Now it’s easier than ever to make that = RY My hair color is: [] Blonde [] Brunette 
fresh, clear look—That Ivory Look—yours. _ parownetic ml Red (apGecy 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, DEPT. 22B 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed are 4 special Large Ivory wrappers. 


here’s a gift for you—a 79¢ Hazel Bishop S"OPS 


ra at ie ADDRESS 


Once-a-Day lipstick for just 4 special Large — 
Ivory wrappers. It’s the amazing lipstick 
you can put on in the morning and 

be sure your lips stay radiant ’til night. 
You'll love its swivel case, too! So mail in 


CITY. 


ZONE STATE 
Offer good only in continental U.S. A., 
including Alaska and Hawaii. Offer expires 
Jan. 31st, 1957. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
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And to celebrate Ivory’s new Twin-Cake, : NA MEeee es eee oe Bs eS . 
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your coupon now . . . supplies are limited. ~ 
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Look, it’s here! The first and only 


Richard Hudnut’s NEW SILICONED PIN-QUICK 
Weather can’t weaken it! Water can’t wash it out! 


| Guaranteed to last longer! 5 times faster, start to finish! 


Weatherproof Pin-Curl Permanent 


_ You know how ordinary pin-curl permanents are: they 

start to fade from the first shampoo, wilt on the first 
_ damp day. But Pin-Quick curls are locked in to last 
till you cut them off. You can geta softer, casual pin-curl 
wave that can’t weaken in wet weather. Can’t wash 
out. With miracle-working Silicone, Pin-Quick helps 
keep your hair soft, lustrous, far easier to manage! 


And Pin-Quick’s new Lano-Clear Wave Lotion makes 
longer lasting curls, while it protects them with lanolin. 
Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster, too. Unlike other pin-curl 
permanents, you can dry it safely mm minutes with a 
dryer or in the sun. See how beautiful a wave can be— 
when it’s New Weatherproof Pin-Quick! $159 gus tax 


, = 
St ‘ : 
5 times faster! Dries in the sun or with a dryer in minutes. 


RICHARD HUDNUT GUARANTEES NEW PIN-QUICK TO LAST LONGER 
THAN ANY OTHER PIN-CURL PERMANENT—OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
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What's New 


ar iy. 


Portable camera and transceiver will aid 
NBC's Chet Huntley at conventions. 


See your skin look cleaner, finer, HE BIG EXCITEMENT in the broadcasting 


clearer, smoother in just 10 days! world at the moment is the forthcoming 
i Democratic Convention in Chie from 

P : the thirteenth to the seventeenth of August, 

~ Ordinary skin cleansers were never made with the Republican Convention following, 
for modern make-ups! in San Francisco, from the twentieth to the 
twenty-fourth of August. Each network is 
New-formula Lady Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream sending literally hundreds of people to 


i : : both conventions to insure complete cover- 
is the modern cream especially blended age, both on radio and television. Anchor 
to clean, soften, refine, and protect men will be: Walter Cronkite, CBS-TV; 

: aa er Robert Trout, CBS Radio; Chet Huntley, 

a | Your complexion from the clogging, drying, NBG; and John Daly for ABC—with every 
| aging effects of make-up! top newsman and commentator from each 
D | Er network assigned to the exciting proceed- 
| Try it tonight—cream or liquid. ings. In 1952, surveys showed that approxi- 


Then sleep tight with a radiantly clean aia mately twenty million persons saw the 
conventions on television, and this time it 


safe from “make-up damage.” is estimated that the figure will be about 
: eighty million, possibly more. 

CBS-TV designed a special Sunday aft- 
ernoon show, The Bandwagon, which 
started a couple of weeks ago, as a public 
affairs program to “educate” the public in 
all matters pertaining to political conven- 
tions. The program will include interesting 
background material as to how political 
conventions started, the stories of past 
elections, and so on. The Bandwagon will 
run straight through till September, ex- 
plaining and interpreting the political scene. 

Frankie Carle And His Girl Friends take 


: over the Tuesday night segment of the 
Lady Cyl Dinah Shore Show, on NBC-TV, for the 
PURPOSE gITEDIEOH FACE CREAM balance of the summer season, while Dinah 


“vacations” playing night clubs and mak-.- 
ing records. “The Girl Friends” will be 
guest female vocalists, while Frankie, his 
piano and his orchestra hold down the 
musical fort. Snooky Lanson, the Hit Pa- 
rade baritone, will be in charge of the 


i Thursday night quarter-hour. Dinah re- 
| R turns with her own cast, to start her fall 
: schedule on Tuesday night, September 18. 
| 2 ABC-TV will present a special program 
ie | Eat 

Ii - ©1956, Lady Esther, Div. for small-fry viewers, The Red Goose Kid- 
| 
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e By JILL WARREN 


Monitor's one year old. The show's Melody Gal, Lorna Lynn (left), celee Don McNeill meets Peter Donald—at 
brates with Miss Monitor, Tedi Thurman, who whispers sultrily of weather. last. Peter's subbed for Don for five years. 


die Spectacular, on Saturday morning, 
August 25. Johnny Olsen will emcee the 
hour-and-a-half show, which will be based 
on the theme of old-time vaudeville on the 
Mississippi river boats. Part of the pro- 
gram will originate from the world-famous 
St. Louis Zoo. There will be a dancing 
elephant act, lions, and other performing 
animals, and all manner of variety items to 
amuse the youngsters. ABC is also plan- 
ning two more kiddie specs, one in October 
and another in December. 

Conductor David Rose has been signed 
to take over the baton on The Woolworth 
Hour, the fine musical program on CBS 
Radio, on three Sunday afternoons this 
month. He pinch-hits for Percy Faith, who 
is vacationing in Europe. 

The World Music Festivals, also on CBS 
Radio Sunday afternoons, will present the 
Holland Festival on August 19 and 26. The 
Czech Philharmony of Prague will be 
heard, with Karl Ancerl as its conductor, 
in its first American broadcast since 
Prague fell behind the Iron Curtain. The 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
will also be heard. The Bach Festival, at 
Ansbach, Germany, is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 2 and 9, with violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin, the Leipzig St. Thomas Choir 
and the Munich Bach Choir performing. 

September 7 is the starting date of a new 
filmed series on ABC-TV, The Adventures 
Of Jim Bowie. The show will be seen ev- 
ery Friday night, and stars Scott Forbes 
as Bowie, the famous American frontiers- 
man, who died at The Alamo. The ABC 
folk are very excited about this program, 
and feel that Bowie will become the big 
hero this year, as Davy Crockett was a 
couple of seasons back. 

At the very last minute, NBC cancelled 
The Paul Whiteman Show as its Tuesday | is 
SESE nae rei Rooftop becomes a stage as Skitch Henderson, Steve Allen, Bambi 


Instead, This Is (Continued on page 15) Linn and Rod Alexander rehearse for Steve's Sunday variety show. 
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DR. JIVE 


The teen pulse beats in time to rock ’n’ roll—but 


WWRL’s Tommy Smalls says oldsters are hipsters, too 


5 (eau captured Jericho with music. Tommy Smalls 
has done likewise to New York. Five years ago, 

this Georgian marched north to Gotham and settled 
behind a turntable and a WWRL microphone. It was 
historic. . . . First off, the dynamic invader acquired the 
title of “Dr. Jive, the medical hipster.” He prescribed 
rock ’n’ roll on The Dr. Jive Show, heard Monday 
through Saturday from 3:05 to 5:30 P.M.—emanating 
from WWRL’s Woodside studios—and weekdays from 
10:30 to midnight and Saturday from 10 to midnight 
—emanating from Small’s Paradise, an uptown 
landmark which Tommy also acquired. . . . Tommy 
piloted the Dr. Jive moniker to national fame and a 
100,000 fan club following. Then Dr. Jive began to 
acquire other titles. Some people called him “father” 
of rock ’n’ roll. Others said he was “king.” Thousands 
elected him Honorary Mayor of Harlem, the first disc 
jockey to be so honored. It was all, in the language 

of rock ’n’ roll, “very dap.” And it all confirmed some 
of Tommy’s pet theories. ... This peppery twenty- 
seven-year old has been spinning rock ’n’ roll, under the 
name of rhythm and blues, since 1946, when he first 

went on the air down South. At that time, he grins, 
he was “a crusading newspaperman.” One of his 
crusades was to get the local radio station to hire a negro. 
When the prospective announcer had to leave for the 
Navy, Tommy substituted and found himself a new 
career—and a new crusade. . “No form of music 
today expresses itself like rock ’n’ roll,” he says. It 
doesn’t, Tommy insists, only appeal to teenagers. His 
in-person revues at the Brooklyn Paramount and 
Apollo Theaters are crowded with older folks, who 
wait in line just as long as the youngsters. And, in 
answer to those who associate rock ’n’ roll with 
delinquency, Tommy says: “I want to tell you something. 
A teenager can’t stick up a store or be a delinquent 
when he’s listening to music or rising early in the 
morning to stand in line all day to attend a show. 
When I was growing up, it was the big band era. Now 
it’s rock ’n’ roll. Every parental generation has listened 
to the music the youngsters dig and said it was bad 

for them. But what was bad for the parents when 

they were young? It’s the music that today is called 
‘standards, the music we now accept.” . . . Tommy 
spends much of his free time combating delinquency— 
working with PAL, with community centers, giving 
record hops. Tommy Smalls is still crusading. And, while 
music can’t cure all that ails the world, Dr. Jive thinks 
rock ’n’ roll is mighty potent medicine. 


Tommy gets news of his fan club from Evelyn 
"Squeekie'' Rowe, pres, and Arlene '’ Peaches” 
Flanagan, veep. Above, he beats the drums 
for rock 'n' roll with star Jayne Mansfield. 


Backstage at one of his Apollo Theater revues, Tommy 
listens to guitar by Bo Diddley, leading rock ‘n’ roller. 


On inauguration day, Mayor Tommy, with his court of 
models, is congratulated by catcher Roy Campanella. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Show Business, with Clifton Fadiman as 
Bs Bese: was substituted. The Whiteman 
program may wind up with a fall spot later. 

Robert Q. Lewis signed a terrific contract 

_ with CBS Radio, to run for three years, at 
oodles of, boodle. Lewis continues his 
pe Saturday morning network program, and 
in the early fall he is slated to take over 

_ Jack Carson’s time for a Monday-through- 

Friday program. He plans to use Judy 
_ Johnson, Merv Griffin and the Ray Bloch 

orchestra, all from his former TV cast. 
Arthur Godfrey notified all his cast that 
none of their contracts would be renewed 
for next season, but that they all might be 
used on his shows from time to time. Frank 
7 : Parker’s contract expired on June 30, and 
- Carmel Quinn’s is up soon. The McGuire 
_ Sisters have never had a signed deal with 
Arthur, and have just worked on a week- 
to-week basis. Lately they have only ap- 
_ peared sporadically, owing to their heavy 
_ night-club bookings. Janette Davis has 
been doing lots of production work on all 
the Godfrey programs, and will probably 
continue to perform as a singer, too, from 
time to time. Singer Pat Boone might be 
termed an irregular-regular, and he has 
an- arrangement with Godfrey to appear 

whenever Godfrey wants him, if he can. 


This 'n' That: 
Hallmark Hall Of Fame has plans for 
their first show in the fall. They want to 
present the smash Broadway play, “Born 
_ Yesterday,” with Kim Novak, no_ less, 
starring in the role Judy Holliday did on 
_ stage and in the movie. Needless to say, if 
_ they are successful in getting Kim, whose 
work in Columbia Pictures’ film, “Picnic,” 
__was so spectacular, they’ll make the show 
into a super-super production. 
The Andrews Sisters finally patched up 
_ their two-and-a-half year feud and are 
ee working together again as a singing trio. 
They broke up in Las Vegas in 1953, and 
ironically their first professional reunion 
__was also in Las Vegas. The Andrews gals 
were the number-one singing trio for 
years, and if they can still make the same 
musical sound together, they should find 
themselves very busy on television and 
radio this fall. 
Leo Durocher has signed a new one- 
_ year contract with NBC. The former base- 
ball player and manager of The New York 
Giants will work in Hollywood in the 
field of talent relations. His original deal 
_ with NBC last year also called for him to 
‘appear as a guest on variety shows, but 
“The Lip’s” success as a performer was 
rather dubious, so his new arrangement 
will find him in greasepaint very seldom. 
Of special interest to the millions of fans 
_ of the late James Dean is a fall TV spec- 
_ tacular in the works at ABC. The network 
hopes to do an hour-long film show on 
_Dean’s career, including clips from all his 
_ movies, his original screen test, and a kine- 
scope of his first television show. The time 
and date will be announced in a few weeks. 
Bob Elliott and Ray Goulding, better 
known as Bob and Ray, have formed their 
_ own commercial-producing corporation 
and hope to have some of their product 
_ ready for fall. If the lads can come up 
with sponsors’ messages half as hilarious 
as their Piel Brothers beer pitches, fey ll 
be a Igo UE eee 
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Go without worry—without fear or favor. 
Go in complete comfort, by plane, train 
or automobile. Go wherever you wish— 
do whatever you want—pay no heed to 
“time of the month’’—use Tampax! 


Tampax is the best contribution to a 


relaxed vacation since the invention of 
shorts. For honestly, you aren't even 
aware that you're wearing Tampax! 


The compressed cotton of which it’s 
made is so perfectly designed (by a doctor, 
at that) that many Tampax users insist 
they tend to forget about time-of-the- 
month completely. Certainly no normal 


- activity is barred to you—not even swim- 


ming. Tampax is completely invisible 
under a beach-dry or sopping wet, fresh- 
from-the-pool swim suit! 


Aboveall, Tampax is cool—the coolest 
sanitary protection you can wear because 
it’s worn internally. It prevents odor from 
forming. It eliminates belts, pins and 
chafing pads. It’s so designed that the 
wearer's hands need not touch it at any 
time. And when it comes to the disposal 
problem, Tampax even faces up to the 
unruly plumbing that so often exists at 
vacation resorts. You're never embar- 
rassed with Tampax. 


Choice of 3 absorbencies (Regular, 
Super, Junior) at any drug or notion 
counter. Take Tampax on your vacation! 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


4521—Use a 100-lb. feedbag or a gay rem- 
nant—sew this handy apron in a jiffy! 
Misses’ Sizes Small (10, 12); Medium (14, 
16); Large (18, 20). All given sizes, 114 
yards 39-inch fabric. Transfer included for 
pocket. State size. 35¢ 


9002—The long-waisted look for half-sizers 

—no fashion more flattering to the shorter, - 
fuller figure! Half Sizes 1414-2414. Size 

161% takes 35% yards 35-inch; % yard con- | 
trast. State size. 35¢ 


9029—The long, long look is most beauti- 
fully displayed by this new dress—in a low 
*n’ lovely waist, atop a graceful full skirt. 
Misses’ Sizes 10-18. Size 16 takes 444 yards 
39-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9002 
SIZES 
144—24% 


Send thirty-five cents (in coins) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. Add five cents for 
each pattern for first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pattern number and size. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


to okay a Person To Person visit to their 
apartment in the Waldorf Astoria Towers 
in New York. If the couple give their con- 
sent, Murrow hopes to schedule them for 
his first program in the fall. 

“Much Ado About Me,” the late Fred 
Allen’s autobiography, will be published 
by Little, Brown & Co. in a few weeks. 
The book covers his Boston background 
and his vaudeville career, with many 
- interesting anecdotes about his fascinating 
life and career. 

Five-year-old Richard Keith has been 
added to the cast of I Love Lucy for the 
new series on CBS-TV this fall. Richard 
will play the role of little Ricky, son of 
_ Ricky and Lucy Ricardo. 

Singer Pat Boone expects an encore 
from the stork. This will be Pat’s second 
child. Arthur Godfrey’s young singer also 
expects to continue his studies at Colum- 
bia University this fall. 

Wally Cox, whose Mr. Peepers has been 
missed, is looking at the world through 


rose-colored spectacles again. He and his 


wife, a former dancer, two-stepped 
through Europe during the summer and, 
come fall, Wally will be back on TV in 
a new NEC series, The Adventures Of 
Hiram Holiday. Wally plays a “mighty 
mouse.’ 

General Bilcetre exercised a sponsor’s 
right to change its mind and switched 
from its tentatively-scheduled Broken 
Arrow series to Noah’s Ark, a highly 
touted series filmed by Mark VII produc- 
tiens. The show deals with the activities 
of a veterinarian and probably will be 
GE’s new show this fall. 


Mulling The Mail: 


Mrs. J. Y., Duluth, Minnesota: Barbara 
Stanwyck has organized her television 
producing company and has plans for a 
Barbara Stanwyck Theater, in which she 
will star on some shows and act as hostess 
on all of them. But the series has not yet 
been sold to a network or sponsor. 
Selma, Alabama readers: Jane Froman 
and her pilot husband, Capt. Burn, were 
recently divorced in Nevada. Jane has been 
appearing in supper clubs this summer, 
and at the moment has no definite tele- 
vision plans. ... Mrs. R. B., Lake Ariel, 
Pennsylvania: Pegeen Fitzgerald does a 
local show on WRCA-TV in New York 
and also has a local radio program over 
WRCA. Her husband, Ed, often appears 
with her. .. . To those of you who wrote 
complaining you couldn’t see the Liberace 
programs in your area: Liberace’s shows 
are sold to individual stations around the 
country and are seen at different times in 
different cities. A recent realignment may 
have ended the series in your area... 
Mr. H. E., Buffalo, New York: Sue Carson, 
Johnny Carson and Jack Carson are no 
relation to each other. . . . Miss L. D., 
Manchester, New Hampshire: Marge and 
Gower Champion are expecting their first 
_ visit from the stork in November... . Mrs. 
_ A. T., Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Little Jack 

Little, the veteran bandleader and song- 

writer, passed away in April, following a 

short illness. Little was a well-known 
radio personality in the late twenties and 

early thirties. ... Miss J. M., Canton, Ohio: 

Bill Cullen was formerly married to singer 

Carol Ames. His present wife is. Ann Mc- 
; “ead who substituted for Jayne 
leadows on I’ve Got A Secret last year. 
Bh so, Bagot ‘ 
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in 5 lovely, iridescent, jewel-tone shades J | 


Sapphire Blue + Amber Brown * Emerald Green + Blue Pearl Grey & Turquoise 
Beautiful Gold-Tone Swivel Case 


Fashion dictates that your eyes should be your most important 
feature—and you can bring out the color and clear look of your eyes 
by giving them a flattering background of eye shadow. It’s so easy 
with the new Maybelline Eye Shadow Stick. The shadow can be the 
merest whisper, if you so desire—but if you wish a more dramatic 
effect, especially for evening wear, simply intensify the color. 


Maybelline Automatic Eyebrow Pencil 
Never needs sharpening—the only spring-locked crayon that 


can’t fall out—gives soft feather-touch. Natural-tone shades: 


Velvet Black, Dark Brown, Light Brown, Dove Grey 
or Auburn. Exquisite turquoise and gold-tone case. 


39¢ for two long-lasting refills 
Maybelline Solid or Cream Mascara 


The finest and smoothest mascara for long, velvety-dark 
lashes in seconds. Solid Form in gorgeous gold-tone 
vanity case .. . or Cream Form in smart carry-kit. 


-Maybelline Professional Eyelash Curler $00 


Special soft-cushion method works gentler, quicker, 
easier. Gold-tone. It’s the finest precision- 
curler made. Cushion Refill, only 10¢. 


Maybelline Precision Eyebrow Tweezers 2 


Tweeze with ease—these silvery tweezers are designed with © 
the “grip that can’t slip.” Straight or slant-edge. 
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Choice of smart women the world over 
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PATENT PEND, 
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STARDUST, INC., Dept. M, 145 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


ON THE 


RECORD 


By JOAN WALLACE 


1. Star is born: John Milton Williams 
discovers Joanie Dunn, meets her dad. 


2. Rehearsal: Manager Bill Buchanan 
coaches the fourteen-year-old Joanie. 


3. More rehearsal: Joanie works away 
as composer Woody Harris listens. 


HEREVER you are, the weather is prob- 
ably hot, hot, hot. But you can cool 
off a little bit with some easy listen- 
ing to some of the new record releases. 

If you can’t take off for the blue and 
briny, try an armchair trip—a “Mediter- 
ranean Cruise,’ with Frankie Carle and 
his orchestra. Included are such stopping- 
off spots as “Valencia,” “Isle of Capri” and 
“Holiday in Paris.” (Victor) 

Frank Sinatra has a new one, and a 
goodie it is. Frankie sings “Wait for Me,” 
a ballad adapted from the main title 
theme music of his new movie, “Johnny 
Concho.” The backing finds Frankie de- 
livering “You’re Sensational,” the catchy 
tune he sings to Grace Kelly in her last 
film, “High Society.” Nelson Riddle did 
the fine arrangements and conducts the 
orchestra. (Capitol) 

Speaking of Riddle, he has also done 
an album of “Johnny Concho,” with his 
own orchestrations of the music from the 
picture, all instrumental. Nelson and his 
orchestral lads play “Johnny Concho Main 
Title” (“Wait for Me”), “Johnny Concho 
Theme,” “The Challenge” and “Johnny’s 
Victory.” (Capitol) 

David Rose, too, has chosen music from 
the movies for his newest release. This 
time it’s “The Catered Affair” theme, from 
the Bette Davis-Debbie Reynelds-Ernest 
Borgnine picture. Andre Previn composed 
it, and Rose has given the arrangement his 


4. Recording: The baby-sitter turned 
singer puts it down on wax for Coral. 


full, lush, string treatment. The coupling 
finds the Rose orchestra playing a new 
tango, “Cool Tango.” (M-G-M) 

Joanie Dunn, a 14-year-old bay sitter, 
was overheard at her singing-teacher’s by 
John Milton Williams, who was waiting 
for an elevator—and found a fast-rising 
star. Joanie, under the managership 
of Buchanan & Goodman, was signed by 
Coral and has waxed a deejay dedication, 
“To Johnny B. From Joanie D.,” and a 
ballad by Peter Daniels and Woody Har- 
ris, “Teen-Age Torch Song.” 

Another Harris-Daniels song, also in 
the rock ’n’ roll vein, is “Where Ever You 
Go,” sung by Jo-Ann Campbell on the 
Point label. The flip side is “I’m Coming 
Home Late Tonight.” Jo-Ann was a 
modern dancer who was discovered when 
she tried to sell a song she’d written. She 
sold her song—and her own voice. 

That most popular gentleman, Law- 
rence Welk, and his Champagne Music 
erew have a new album called “Cham- 
pagne Pops Parade,” which should cer- 
tainly please the Welk fans, all millions 
of them. There are twelve numbers, all 
popular hits of the past few months, such 
as “I Could Have Danced All Night,” 
“Standing on the Corner,” “The Wayward 
Wind” and “Graduation Day.’ (Coral) 

Another popular gentleman is Bob Hope, 
who, though not known primarily as a re- 
cording artist, does come up with a good 


one every now and then. Bob has waxed 
the title song from his latest movie, “That 
Certain Feeling,” with the help of Joe 
Lilley’s orchestra and The Skylarks vocal 
group. On the flip side, Robert does the 
oldie, “Zing Went the Strings of My 
Heart,” also from his movie. (Victor) 

Joni James likes to wax romantic songs. 
This time she has a whole album of them, 
called “Let There Be Love,” with David 
Terry and his orchestra. There are twelve 
tunes, including such perennials as 
“You're My Everything,” “Love Is Here 
To Stay,” “I’ll Be Seeing You” and “The 
Moment I Saw You.” (M-G-M) 

We go from romance to riot with The 
Goofers and their platter of “Our Miss 
Brooks Theme” and “I’m Gonna Rock and 
Roll Till I Die,” with some assistance by 
Dick Jacobs’ orchestra and chorus. The 
Goofers are the mad ones you may have 
seen on TV who also play instruments— 
even while swinging on trapezes. (Coral) 

Here’s rock ’n’ roll again, this time by 
Tennessee Ernie Ford, with the title 
“Rock ’n’ Roll Boogie.” The other side 
finds Ernie in his more familiar style, 
singing the old ballad favorite, “Call Me 
Darlin’.” Jack Fascinato’s orchestra on 
both. (Capitol) 

Sarah Vaughan, who has a way with a 
lyric, has two new sides, both with un- 
usual lyrics. The “Divine One” sings “The 
Other Woman,” an unusual human-inter- 
est song, and “Fabulous Character,” on 
which Sarah sings with herself via the 
use of multi-tracks. (Mercury) 

Long-time Tommy Dorsey fans will be 
interested in the album, “That Sentimental 
Gentleman,” a deluxe set of twenty-seven 
numbers, including all the famous TD 
record hits of the past. Included are 
such things as “Song of India,” “Marie,” 
“Yearning,” “Hawaiian War Chant,” “Ill 
Take Tallulah” and “Swanee River.” 
Among the soloists are such musical star 
folk as Jo Stafford, Frank Sinatra, Sy 
Oliver, Dick Haymes, Joe Bushkin, Bud- 
dy Rich and Ziggy Elman, all Dorsey band 
men at one time or another. (Victor) 

The above-mentioned Buddy Rich has 
an album of his own, in which Buddy’s 
drumming skill takes a back seat to his 
Swing-easy vocal talent. “Buddy Rich 
Sings Johnny Mercer” is backed musically 
by Buddy Bregman’s orchestra. (Verve) 

From England comes “The Old Pi-Anna 
Rag” and “First Love,” sung by Dickie 
Valentine, the popular British crooner. 
The first side features the honky-tonk 
piano, with a rock vocal by Dickie. On the 
reverse, he gives the lyrics his usual 
Valentine touch. This record, by the way, 
is rocking the British Isles. (London) 

Margaret Whiting has recorded two bal- 
lads, “True Love” and “Haunting Love.” 
Both are pretty, both are new, and either 
could be just the big one Maggie has been 
waiting for. (Capitol) 

Before Percy Faith took off for Europe 
with his own passport, he cut a beautiful 
new album titled “Passport to Romance.” 
The big Faith orchestra plays such things 
as “Moritat,’ “Heart of Paris,” “Madeira,” 
“Bonjour Tristesse” and “Portuguese 
Washerwoman.” (Columbia) 

Also on the Columbia label is a new 
album by a new lady on their roster, 
Frances Bergen. They’re calling the set 
“The Beguiling Miss Frances Bergen.” 
She does such standard tunes as “Better 
Luck Next Time,” “You’re Getting To Be 
a Habit With Me” and “I Was Doing All 
Right.” Frances is Mrs. Edgar Bergen. 

An album by those mad (at each other) 
boys, Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, is 
titled “Pardners,” like their new movie. 
The looney lads clown and croon the Sam- 
my Cahn-James Van Heusen tunes from 


- the picture, “Me ’n’ You ’n’ the Moon,” 


“Buckskin Beauty,” “The Wind, the Wind,” 
and the title song, “Pardners.” Dick Sta- 
bile mans the podium. (Capitol) 
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% Stunning attractive candid photos of all your 
favorites! Suitable for framing in handsome 4 x 5 
size, these superb pictures are quality printed 
on glossy stock, Look over the list. Keep up to 
date. Order now for yourself and friends. 


FILL IN 


CANDIDS 
Lana Turner 78. Audie Murphy 
. Betty Grable 84. Janet Leigh 
Ava Gardner 86. Farley Granger 
Clark Gable 88. Tony Martin 
. Alan Ladd* 91. John Derek 
Tyrone Power 92. Guy Madison 
Gregory Peck 94. Mario Lanza 
. Rita Hayworth 97. Kirk Douglas 
. Esther Williams 103. Scott Brady 
. Elizabeth Taylor 105. Vic Damone 
. Cornel Wilde 106. Shelley Winters 
. Frank Sinatra 107. Richard Todd 
. Rory Calhoun 109. Dean Martin 
. Peter Lawford 110. Jerry Lewis 
. Bob Mitchum 111. Howard Keel 
. Burt Lancaster 112. Susan Hayward 
. Bing Crosby 113. Barbara Stanwyck 
. Dale Evans 117. Terry Moore 
. June Allyson 121. Tony Curtis 
. Glenn Ford 124. Gail Davis 
. Gene Autry 127. Piper Laurie 
. Roy Rogers 128. Debbie Reynolds 
. Sunset Carson 135. Jeff Chandler 
. Diana Lynn 136. Rock Hudson 
- Doris Day ; 137. Stewart Granger 
. Montgomery Clift 139. Debra Paget 
. Richard Widmark 140. Dale Robertson 
. Mona Freeman 141. Marilyn Monroe 
. Perry Como 142. Leslie Caron 
. Bill Holden 143. Pier Angeli 
. Jane Powell 144. Mitzi Gaynor 
. Gordon MacRae 145. Marlon Brando 
. Ann Blyth 146. Aldo Ray 
. Jeanne Crain 147. Tab Hunter 
. Jane Russell 148. Robert Wagner 
. John Wayne 149. Russ Tamblyn 
. Yvonne de Carlo 150. Jeff Hunter 


AND MAIL 


COUPON TODAY! 


152. 


153. 
161. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
185. 
187. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
194. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
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Marge and Gow- 
er Champion 
Fernando Lamas 

Lori Nelson 
Rita Gam 
Charlton Heston 
Steve Cochran 
Richard Burton 
Julius La Rosa 
Lucille Ball 

Eve Arden 

Jack Webb 
Richard Egan 
Jeff Richards 
Pat Crowley 
Robert Taylor 
Jean Simmons 
Audrey Hepburn 
Gale Storm 
Dinah Shore 
Barry Nelson 


by return mail. 


ELVIS PRESLEY 


202. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
209. 
211. 
212. 
ANB 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224, 
225. 


George Nader 
Ann Sothern 
David Brian 
Eddie Fisher 
Liberace 

Bob Francis 
Grace Kelly 
James Dean 
Sheree North 
Kim Novak 
Richard Davalos 
Julie Adams 
Eva Marie Saint 
Natalie Wood 
Dewey Martin 
Joan Collins 
Jayne Mansfield 
Sal Mineo 
Shirley Jones 
Elvis Presley 
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WORLD WIDE, DEPT. RM-9-56 
112 Main St., Ossining, N. Y. 


candid 


pictures of my favorite stars and have circled 


the numbers of the ones you are to send me 


Fill out and mail coupon today. Send cash 
or money order. 12 pictures for $1; 6 for 50c. 
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A non-drying spray-set with 


no Lacquer at alt | 


Ceres 


“I use Lustre-Net— everyday!” 
says VIVIAN BLAINE, co-starring in 


“PUBLIC PIGEON 
NUMBER ONE” 

An RKO-Radio Picture. 
Color by Technicolor, 


New SUPER-SOFT Lusthe- Nee 


the spray-set with lanolin esters! 


Keeps hair in place the Hollywood way— 
without stiffness or stickiness, contains 
no lacquer. Leaves hair soft, shining! 
Actually helps prevent dryness—helps 
preserve softness with lanolin esters! 
Quick-sets pin-curls in damp or (4, 
dry hair . . . ends sleeping Sy SUPER-SOFT— gentle control for 
eae loose, casual hair-do’s. Spray 
pins! r 
on after combing. 

REGULAR—extra control for hard-to- 
manage hair, or curly hair-do’s. 


THERE ARE 


2 


LUSTRE-NETS 


Any pin-curl style 
sets faster, manages 
easier, lasts longer! 


get new Lustre-U 


recommended. by Top Hollywood Movie Stare 


5% oz.—a full ounce more . . . Only 
$1.25 plus tax. By the makers of 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo 


-coln Park Zoo. . 


Zoo Parade 


I would be grateful for some information 
about Marlin Perkins of the Zoo Parade, 
NBC-TV. A.W., Bronx, N. Y. 


The director of Chicago’s Lincoln Park 
Zoo shares top billing on the weekly Zoo 
Parade with his furred and feathered 
friends. Marlin’s congenial personality re- 
flects a man who loves his work—and, in 
truth, he has achieved his lifelong ambi- 
tion. Even as a child, he shunned the usual 
games in favor of roaming the fields of his 
native Missouri, always adding to his col-° 
lection of reptiles, animals and birds. . . . 
At Wentworth Military Academy and the 
University of Missouri, Marlin studied 
animal husbandry. He left college to work 
as a day laborer at the St. Louis Park zoo 


‘and, after just a few weeks, was put in 


charge of the reptiles. It was through 
Marlin’s tireless efforts that the collection 
grew to be one of the country’s finest. . . . 
In 1938, Perkins left St. Louis to become 
director of the Buffalo, New York, zoo. 
Here he did another outstanding job of 
reorganization and modernization. In 1944, 
he became the director of Chicago’s Lin- 
. On Zoo Parade, 
Marlin handles and treats his charges with 
a confidence and familiarity born of years 
of study and unflagging curiosity about the 
animal world. He never uses a script and 
his fountain of zoological knowledge seems 
inexhaustible. . . . To the man who pre- 
sides on Zoo Parade, the prospect of trav- 
eling with reptiles is nothing to get into a 
stew about. Last year, in the company of 
rattlesnakes, raccoons, porcupines, possum, 
bear cubs, birds and nine humans, Marlin 
left for Europe and Africa. His mission 
was to shoot seven films for eventual filmed 
projection on his show. Also his purpose 
was to barter with zoos in European cities, 


thus creating an atmosphere of good neigh- _ 


in Pittsburg 
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Marlin Perkins and F iene 
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Eye And Ear Treat 


I would like some information about Doe 
Avedon, who plays Diane Walker on Big 
Town, NBC-TV. A. T., Malone, N. Y. 


The extra treat to the eye and ear on Big 
Town is Doe Avedon, a wide-eyed beauty 
who plays Diane Walker. When not pur- 
suing Steve Wilson (Mark Stevens) on 
TV, Doe pursues a highly successful career 
as a commercial artist and illustrator... . 
Born in Old Westbury, Long Island, New 
York, Miss Avedon admits that “Doe” is a 
nickname, but won’t divulge her real one. 
Her early years were spent in England, 
where her father, a native of London, was 
steward and agent for a large estate. Doe 
attended school at the very English Melton 
Mowbray. Her mother, who came from 
Aberdeen, Scotland, died three years after 
Doe’s birth. Nine years later, when her 
father passed away, Doe returned to Amer- 
ica to be reared by relatives... . A gradu- 
ate of Queens High School, Doe’s first job 
was as a, bookkeeper. The theater entered 
her life when a friend of David O. Selznick 
spotted her. With the producer’s help, she 
went through two years of intensive dra- 
matic schooling. Broadway bookings fol- 
lowed in “The Young and the Fair” and 
“My Name Was Aquilon.” .. . Though a 
movie offer came from England, Doe pre- 
ferred to marry Dan Matthews, a young 
actor. Two years later, Dan was killed in 
an auto accident. Doe then turned to movies. 
She played in “The High and the Mighty” 
and “Deep in My Heart.” ... When Mark 
Stevens saw some film footage of her work, 
he signed her for the role in Big Town. 
. . . Doe enjoys traveling, skiing, swim- 
ming and riding. She doesn’t count tennis 
because, she says, “All I ever get to do is 
jump over the net to congratulate the other 
guy on beating me.” Doe likes to cook and 
is a fine seamstress. She’s five-foot-seven, 
weighs 116 pounds, has light chestnut hair 
and very blue eyes. Her ambition is to do 
a good job in whatever she attempts. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Doe Avedon 


“Yes, | use Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo,” says Debra Paget. 
It’s the favorite of 4 out of 5 
top Hollywood movie stars! 


It never dries your hair! Lustre- 
Creme Shampoo is blessed with 
lanolin . . . foams into rich lather, 
even in hardest water . . . leaves 
hair so easy to manage. 


SHAMPOO? 


Warn puAMont 


It beautifies! For soft, bright, fra- 
grantly clean hair—without special 
after-rinses—choose the shampoo of 
America’s most glamorous women. 
Use the favorite of Hollywood movie 
stars—Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 


Hollyuseks uote Lustre -Creme Shampoo 
Never Dries— 
it Beautifies! 


co-starring in CECIL B. DEMILLE’S production of 
Debra Friget “THE TEN COMMANDMENTS" 


A Paramount Picture in VistaVision. Color by Teehnicolor. 


this woman 


of fashion 
was a 
natural blonde 


but... 
She dyed her hair blue. 


Because at that special moment 
blazing bright hair was fashion. So the women 
of Athens, though naturally blonde, colored their hair almost 
any brilliant shade because—even then—they realized that nothing 
is more magnetic than fashion. This Greek beauty knew what Mark 
Twain pointed out, centuries later, that a beautiful woman is 
always more beautiful in fashion than out of it. 


And now, it is Noreen, who knows 


all the subtleties of today’s 
great fashion for bright 
hair. Makes colors that 

are as natural as the 

most beautiful hair that 


ever lured...14 of them, 


several definitely for you. 


You take this step in the right 
direction without a moment's hesitation 
because Noreen Color Hair Rinse washes out just as 
quickly as it goes on, costs next to nothing. 
With Noreen, you make the marvelous change-over 


from unfashionable dullness to fashionable 


hair color—in seconds. Do—do it today. 


At cosmetic counters 
everywhere, also 
professionally 
applied in 

Beauty Salons. 

Send for free litera- 
ture “What Noreen 
can do for me.” 
Write to Noreen, 
450 Lincoln Street, 
Denver 3, Colorado, 
Dept. Tl 
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(Continued from page 21) 
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Robert Bailey 


Show Stopper 


W ould you please give me some informa- 
tion about Robert Bailey, the star of Yours 
Truly, Johnny Dollar, CBS Radio? 

L. L., Bethel, O. 


Bob Bailey, radio’s hard-boiled Johnny 
Dollar, was born in the proverbial trunk, 
when his mom starred in “Bertha, The 
Poor Sewing Machine Girl.” Bob’s parents 
were Edwin B. Bailey and Grace Lockwood 
Bailey, the famed thespians of the early 
1900’s. “Those stories about theatrical kids 
being born between the first and second 
acts are highly exaggerated,” he says. 
“Mother missed an entire evening’s per- 
formance to have me.” ... Bob has been act- 
ing since he was six. In Chautauqua’s tent- 
show circuit, he played the original Andy 
Hardy role. Discovering that he could eat 
more steadily as a doorman, Bob worked 
his way up to assistant manager with the 
Publix Theater Service. But when he heard 
the magic call of radio, he ran to the near- 
est Chicago station. When 20th Century- 
Fox scouts heard him on Knickerbocker 
Playhouse, they called him for a test. He 
then appeared in “The Eve of St. Mark,” 
“Sunday Dinner for a Soldier,” “Wing and 
a Prayer.” . . . In 1946, radio audiences 
heard Bob in Let George Do It, and when 
he turned his talents to writing, RKO re- 
leased several films authored by him. 
TV saw his series, The Legal Beagle... . 
The former model, Gloriana Rayston, is 
Bob’s lovely wife. They have three children 
—Roberta Ann, 14, Robert, Jr., 6, and 
Patric, 3. The Baileys, who met on a ten- 
nis court, say “It was love-all at first sight.” 


Calling All Fans 


The following clubs invite new mem- 
bers. If you are interested in joining, write 
to address given, not to TV Radio Mirror. 

Dick Jones Fan Club, c/o Joanne Col- 
lins, 3890 Bradley Rd., Westlake, Ohio. 

Dorothy Collins Fan Club, c/o Kay Hef- 
fron, 14 Furman St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Don Liberto Fan Club, c/o Edna Ban- 


ister, 2019 E. 47 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. — 
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Jeanne Moody 


Lady Esther 
Sheer Flattery 
Creme Make-Up 


Frontier Femme 


Would you tell me about Jeanne Moody, 
whom I’ve seen several times on Frontier? 


T. R., Brookline, Mass. 


A - five-foot-seven champagne blonde, 
Jeanne Moody is married to Scott Forbes, ' 
who also appears on Frontier. Jeanne | | 


likes the challenge of Frontier roles, but 

she is also frustrated. She says, “Scott | 

plays gamblers or gunmen and wears a | | 

frock coat, black string tie and a diamond a 
stickpin. I play the rancher’s daughter 


and the only makeup I’m allowed is a few 
smears of dirt!” Jeanne is a theatrical 
“ego-head” who takes her acting seriously, 
reads books by the shelf-ful, is an avid 
playgoer and yearns to play Shakespeare. 
Born in Cherokee, Alabama—pop. 2000— 
Jeanne decided to go on the stage—as an 


ener singer. She broke into show business A piece of paper can show you quicker than anything else how good 
playing “Aphrodite in a bathtub” at New your make-up is. Smears, streaks, lines, pores show up on paper at a 


eee cae eee car ef glance—the way they show up on your skin at close range. And you 


z 


cent by listening to John Gielgud record- can see for yourself how much, much smoother Lady Esther’s 
ings—and then went to school to get rid of new Sheer Flattery is than other make-ups tested. 

the British accent. She has appeared on Sheer Flattery is a new sheerer than sheer, creamier creme make-up that 
ee es a ene and smooths on so easily . . . smooths over every blemish so evenly, you can 
but thee joint careers keep the Forbes’ at be absolutely confident that the closer he looks the lovelier you'll look. 
home in a Hollywood apartment. Scott will No other make-up—cream, liquid, or cake—can give you such 

be seen this fall in a new TV series based wonderful close-up confidence in your complexion as Lady Esther’s 
on the life of Jim Bowie. . . . Jeanne new Sheer Flattery!. Just look at the paper test! It shows the difference! 


drives a British Triumph car and has a 


parakeet who says “God save the Queen.” d a . a 
She’s allergic to horses, and “for some 6 new CKIN-HARMONY shades 


> ” 
reason, horses can’t stand me, she says. blend perfectly with natural skintones 
Wolves—the street-corner variety—have a eo Being pint and renciGray.case 
: 4 different reaction to Jeanne’s proportions. . 


; 7 OF¢ plus tax 


price slightly higher in Canada 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—J} there’s 
something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether your question 
concerns radio or TV. 


Creme Make-Up © *. © <-@1956 by Lady Esther, Div. 
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...and you can prove it with a Palmolive bar! 


ye Cas 
. 


Hidden dirt is a beauty thief! 

Rub your face hard with @ cotton 
pad after ordinary, casual cleansing with 
your regular soap or face cream. See the 
ugly smudge the pad picks up? That’s 
deep-down dirt that casual cleansing 
misses . . . dirt that hides the fresh, 
natural prettiness of your complexion. 


Beautifully clean after 60- 

second Palmolive facial! Rub 
your face the same way with a cotton pad 
after a 60-second massage with Palmolive 
Soap. Pad is still snowy-white . . . prov- 
Ing that Palmolive care cleans deeper, 
cleans cleaner, cleans prettier! And mild 
Palmolive won’t irritate skin. “ 


/ itd. OM A Cor 


id disse he for bath, too. 


_| New complexion beauty in just one minute? Yes, fair lady, yes! Because Palmolive care removes 


beauty-robbing hidden dirt that casual cleansing misses. And only a soap as mild as Palmolive can cleanse so 


deeply without irritation. Start Palmolive care today, and see your true complexion beauty come through! 
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Hand in hand, heart by 
heart, Peter Lind Hayes 
and Mary Healy found 


their “secret formula” 


By ED MEYERSON 


UNDREDS of years ago, a man no 

one remembers any more said 
something that no one will ever for- 
get. “Familiaritie bringeth contempt,” 
Nicholas Udall wrote, and his three 
little words are still echoed in divorce 
courts throughout the land. 

But familiaritie can also bringeth 
contentment. Peter Lind Hayes and 
Mary Healy are a case in point. For 
fifteen years, they have not only lived 
together but worked together, as well. 
“And that,” says Peter, “is the secret 
formula for a happy and lasting mar- 
riage. Together is the talismanic 
word.” He is referring, of course, to 
people in show business, whose ca- 
reers keep separating them unless 
] they join together as a team. But 

even “normal” couples, Peter feels, 
} must “share as many interests as pos- 
i sible” if they want their marriage to 
| be a real success. 

This is good advice which any man 
would gladly take—particularly if he 
were fortunate enough to be married 
to a Mary Healy. And it’s advice 
which Peter and Mary themselves 
take quite seriously, both in and out 
of show business. They have been a 
husband-and-wife team since the 

early days of their marriage. Re- 
cently, they appeared together on 
CBS-TV’s Arthur Godfrey And His 
Friends, and now they can both be 
seen and heard on the radio and tele- 
vision versions of CBS’s Arthur God- 
frey Time. But Peter has done solo 
stints on Arthur Godfrey’s Talent 
Scouts. Mary has appeared without 
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i See Next Page ) 
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(Continued) 


him as a panelist on ABC-TV’s Masquerade 
Party. Could it be that even the Hayeses 
have had enough of being together all 
the time?. 

The answers to these questions can be 
found by taking just a short trip out of 
New York City and visiting an English 
Tudor house, midway between Pelham 
and New Rochelle. There, Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy are “at home.” 
At home, not only in the rambling, com- 
_ fortable house—but at home with each 
& Oe Se other. One has only to look at them to 

ve 4 be reassured. Peter might change his 
“secret formula” about working together, 
but theirs is still “a happy and lasting 
marriage,” as Peter describes it. 

And yet, as they reminisce about their 
lives together, it becomes increasingly 
clear. Differences are starting to show. 
Not the personality differences between 
two performers, each a star in his own 
right, but the more significant ones that 
come about in every marriage—the age- 
old differences between the eternal male 
and the eternal female. ... 

It all started in Hollywood. There, boy 
met girl—met her as casually and as ac- 
cidentally as most young people who are 
destined to fall in love, get married, raise 
children, and spend the rest of their lives 
together. 

“IT was dating a young man named 


were ae 


“ae poe a 


ee Wii Te TE ae Frank Donahoe at the time,’ Mary re- 
Mutual admiration? Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy criticize them- calls. “He’s a friend of mine,” Peter an- 
selves—not each other—re-running old films in their own living room. nounces from the other side of the living | 


room. “We went (Continued on page 78) | 


Work together? Yes, indeed. They've been 
a most successful team from L.A. to London. 


Quarrels? Who could argue with a man who can be as comical as Peter! 
Mary finds that having a sense of humor is great ‘marriage insurance." 


Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy are seen and heard this summer 
on Arthur Godfrey Time—CBS Radio, Mon. thru Fri., from 10 to 
11:30 A.M. EDT—CBS-TYV, Mon. thru Thurs., 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. 
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Play together, too? They go golfing every day they can, on the course right next door to their home. 


It isn't “do-it-yourself,” it's "do it ourselves.'' Every She still uses her shorthand—for Mary doesn't hesitate to 
project is a joint one, around the busy Hayes household. take dictation from the real ‘'business head" of the family. 
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An evil influence? A blessing 
to the young in heart? 
One thing sure: It’s 


something to listen to—or 


argue about—all summer long! 


Paul Whiteman, King of Jazz—Alan Freed, King of R&R 
i —they're not as far apart in the debate as you might think! 


S ROCK ’N’ ROLL a wallop and a screech? A pulsating, 
demanding blitz which splits the eardrums of the elders 
—while it becomes, for the young and vulnerable, a 
flame-thrower of mass hysteria? A Satanic, cannibalistic, 
evil “spiritual” which drives them to destruction, vio- RENT: RR TELE 
lence, dope addiction, illicit sex? ... Or is it a happy treat Bill Haley and His Comets made hot show-biz news— 
for the feet? A jive for the live? An exciting new rhythm ina real cool way—with an Atlantic City engagement. 


E 
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Teenagers kept in line for Alan Freed's big rock 'n’ roll show at the Brooklyn Paramount and, once 
inside, weren't as “wild'’ as other audiences the theater manager had seen. (But many an outraged New 


Yorker blamed them—and the music they'd heard—for riotous disorders in the subway 


later in the day.] 
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Young in heart is the phrase for Whiteman, who's kept America dancing for half a century. "Pops: 


loves to share the fun with his youthful fans—and disagrees heartily with those critics who call 
rock 'n’ roll "musical junk" that appeals to “morons of all ages, but particularly to young morons. 


ROCK nt ROLL 


(Continued) 


which brings teenagers more good, healthy dancing fun 
than they have had since wars—and The Bomb—made 
youth a time of high tension, rather than of carefree 
enjoyment? 

As the big beat entered its third popular year, the 
argument raged. Everyone seemed to have an opinion— 
usually strong. To millions of well-behaved kids who 
just plain liked rock ’n’ roll, the charges could not help 


but be confusing. To the more understanding of their 
elders, however, the uproar brought the feeling: “This 
is where I came in.” .. . For, whatever else it had done, 
rock ’n’ roll clearly had won its place among this cen- 
tury’s Pied Pipers of music—the waltz, ragtime, jazz, 
swing, and their classic extension, progressive jazz. Peo- 
ple hear it and things happen. 

Certain of rock ’n’ roll’s more (Continued on page 85) 


Alan Freed is host of Rock ’N’ Roll Dance Party, CBS Radio, Tues., 8:30 P.M., for Camel Cigarettes. Paul Whiteman is host of Best Bands 
In The Land, ABC Radio, M-thra-Sat., 9:30 P.M. The Arthur Murray Party is seen on CBS-TV, Thurs., 10 P.M., for Prom, White Rain, 
Hazel Bishop “Once-A-Day” Cosmetics. Willie Bryant emcees Rhythm On Parade, ABC Radio, Sat., 10:35 P.M. National Radio Fan Club 
is emceed by Johnny Andrews on NBC Radio, Fri., 8 P.M. Ted Steele’s Bandstand is seen on WOR-TV (N.Y.) M-F, 5 P.M. (All EDT) 


They were all young once—and not quite ‘respectable’: The polka .. . the waltz . 


.. the Turkey Trot. 


What do such dance experts as Arthur and Kathryn Murray 
think of rock 'n' roll? Well, they devoted a whole program 


to gather high-schoolers together for a real studio party. 
of The Arthur Murray Party, on CBS-TV, to a demonstration. 


R & Raproblem? No—he's glad to see kids dancing again! 


Former "mayor of Harlem" Willie Bryant (left mike) now 


hosts ABC's Rhythm On Parade from Detroit, makes 
movies—and makes a strong defense of his kind of music. 


R & R ripples (or rips) through all entertainment media— 
records, radio, TV, films. Above, The Platters in a typical 
number from the Columbia Picture, ''Rock Around the Clock." 


The rhythmic story rolls on: The foxtrot .. . the Charleston . . . and now the joint's really rockin’! 
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Name: Elvis Presley. 


Former occupation: Electrician. 


Charge: Striking today’s | 


biggest sparks in teen-age hearts 


) 


= VERY KID, at eighteen, cherishes a secret 

ambition to do something terrific— 

something which instantaneously will 
assure his place in the elusive adult 
world. Should he voice that dream, how- 
ever, he swiftly hears the sound advice: 
‘Don’t fool yourself. There’s no such 
thing as overnight success. Things don’t 
happen that way.” ... And yet—just often 
enough to keep the dream alive—they do. 

Three years ago, Elvis Aron Presley, 
newly graduated from high school, jing- 
ling in his jeans money which he had 
earned on the assembly line in an air- 
plane factory, walked into the Sun Record 
Company in (Continued on page 91) 


Off stage, 21-year-old Elvis is quiet, cool. On stage, he's an incredible dynamo of 
hot music, hotter movements. The Oakland Tribune photographed the kneeling fans below 
during a California performance, reported that Presley sang ‘as if he had grabbed a 
live wire'—and his audience reacted ''as if they had been jolted by the same current." 


Tom Diskin, tour manager, awakens Fan mail pours in, to Presley's awed Off again: The magic merry-go-round 
Elvis to one of those busy days which delight. Best of all, no letter yet has has spun Elvis to an RCA Victor record 
have led him to jet-propelled stardom. tried to tear the tassels off his shoes! contract in N.Y., movies in Hollywood. 


Success has brought two diamond rings, four Caddies—and Appearing on Stage Show with Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey was 
a new home for his parents in thanks ‘'for all they've done a great thrill—and a challenge. He was afraid he wouldn't have 
for me.” At heart, he's still the same casual kind of guy time enough to warm up" on TY. But the fans were more than 
whe enjoys simple meals and small talk with close friends. satisfied, mobbed him as usual in the CBS studios afterward. 


the Sag of Sain Levencon 


The rise of Two For The Money’s new quipmaster is 


as old as America’s first promise—and as inspiring 


Left, Sam and Esther Levenson with their own two "prob- 
lems in child psychology." They started out to raise son 
Conrad by the book. But, by the time Emily Sue came along, 
Sam was discovering new virtues in old-fashioned training. 


Teaching was never like this! Sam (above, waiting for his 
son at P.S. 189, three years ago) finds that both schools 
and pupils have changed since he turned to show business. 


By EVERETT MOORE 


AM LEVENSON may be in show business—but, as 
S everyone in Brooklyn knows, he always has a good, 
steady job. Currently, he’s starring in Two For 
The Money, CBS’s big TV and radio quiz show. 
They say he’s quite a family man, too, with a wife, 
two children, and a home of his own that’s actually 
paid for. Funny, when you think of it, though—how 
well Sam turned out—considering he was raised 
all wrong. (Continued on page 65) 


Sam Levenson is quipmaster of Two For The Money, on CBS-TV, Sat., 
9 P.M.—on CBS Radio, Sun., 8:30 P.M.—both EDT, sponsored by P. 
Lorillard Co. (Old Gold Cigarettes) and The Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 


As humorist and as solid citizen, Sam = Who's unhappy? Not Emily Sue, as she 
checks the latest news on his way home. — welcomes father with a hug and a kiss. 
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Brooklyn, where Sam also works on present and future plans 
with personal manager Harry Levine and brother Al Levenson. 


| 
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more hotel rooms—Sam and Esther now own their home in 


So his son wants to be a scientist? 
Sam's all for it—Conrad's happy, too. 
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T MusT have all begun a long time 
I ago. With the dinosaur soup bub- 
ling in the background, one cave 
woman must have turned to her 
neighbor. “Isn’t it a shame about 
Mrs. Neanderthal?” she must have 
begun. When she had finished, she 
had told the first daytime drama. The 
technique, polished and perfected 
through the years, remains basically 
the same. So does its fascination. So, 
too, do the plots—the same basic con- 
flicts with which humanity has al- 
ways wrestled. Today there is tele- 
vision, and its older sister, radio, has 
responded to the challenge with new 
programming ideas and experiments. 
ABC Radio has not lagged behind. 
But one of its oldest concepts, drama 
for the daytime, continues to answer 
the demand to “tell me a story.” 


MY TRUE STORY 


RUTH makes the strangest fiction 

—and the best drama. It makes a 
formula for a best-selling magazine, 
True Story, and a highly successful 
radio program, My True Story. The 
dramatizations are based on the life 
stories of actual people, as published 
in the magazine. The names have 
been changed, and assumed by sen- 
sitive actors. Events are unchanged. 


My True Story, ABC Radio, M-F, 10-10:30 
A.M. EDT, is sponsored by Foster-Milburn’ 
Co. (for Doan’s Pills) and other products. 


PATSY O'SHEA 


IVE years on television, thirteen 

years on stage, fourteen years on 
radio—add it all up and Patsy O’Shea 
is still just turned twenty. Once an 
understudy for Shirley Temple, Patsy 
has flaming red hair—“natural,”’ she 
points out. Her voice range is from 
“haby cries to 20,” her acting ranges 
from ingenues to character and dia- 
lect roles. A diminutive, unmarried 
five-one, Patsy collects miniatures. 


Triangle: Elaine Rost faces 
husband Staats Cotsworth and 
“office wife’ Patsy O'Shea. 


Dramas for 


See Next Page b 


ABC radio adds 


dramatic stories and 
fine actors, and comes 
up with a threesome 


of top programs 


STAATS COTSWORTH 


nis Illinois boy wanted to be an 

artist. Instead, he wears grease- 
paint, is now on Broadway in “In- 
herit the Wind.” But radio’s former 
Casey, Crime Photographer and 
Front Page Farrell has had exhibits 
in museums. He paints the town 
with actress-wife, Muriel Kirkland. 


ELAINE ROST 


HIS Ohio Girl wanted to sing. She 

did—when a bandleader spotted 
her in a beauty contest. She also de- 
veloped her acting skill—and was 
ready when a radio producer decided 
to solve his emergency casting prob- 
lem with his blond, blue-eyed recep- 
tionist. She’s since appeared in 
practically every daytime—and 
nighttime—drama on the air. She isa 
“sun-worshipper”—and a good cook. 
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Dramas for the Daytime 


(Continued) 


MARY JANE HIGBY 


ARY JANES happy Joan has a 
M career. She’s had one ever since 
she was the movies’ “Baby Mary 
Jane,’ and she’s been Joan for fif- 
teen years. Married to actor Guy 
Sorel, she likes “double-crostics, 
Yeats poetry, riding on trains, and 
the hamburgers you get in Holly- 
wood.” She dislikes “novels, planes, 
the hamburgers you’re stuck with in 
New York.” She is real—and likeable. 
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JOHN RABY 


J OHN has been lawyer Harry Davis 
since 1931, but he almost became 
a Wall Street mogul instead. Then 
somebody gave John a pair of theater 
tickets—and a star was born. John 
and his wife Del live in Teaneck, 
New Jersey, with sons Tony, 7, and 
John, Jr., 12. Says John, “When a 
man marries, the most important 
thing in life is the girl he marries.” 
This New Yorker wed the right girl. 


Friends can always count on Joan and Harry Davis. Strangers learn quickly what good friends these two can be. 


WHEN A GIRL MARRIES 


VER since 1939, radio listeners have 

known just how broadly the 
word “neighbor” can be defined. In 
the story of Joan and Harry Davis, 
they have followed the lives of two 
people who have explored each of 
the many ways of helping friends— 
and strangers. Happy in their own 
love, they have helped others toward 
that same happiness. So much a part 
of the town they live in, Joan and 
Harry have come to feel a special re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of all 
those in it. Harry, as a successful 
lawyer, has often been called on to 
deal with the problems of others from 
a legal point of view. Joan’s ap- 
proach has always been that of a 
woman and a friend. Now, in her 
work on the magazine, she adds one 
more dimension to the kindness and 
heartfelt warmth of a “neighbor.” 


When A Girl Marries, ABC Radio, M-F, at 
10:30 A.M. EDT, for Stokely-Van Camp, 
the Dromedary Co., Arrid, other products. 
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WHISPERING STREETS 


HE man across from you on the 

bus... the girl hurrying to mail 
a letter ... the boy walking in a 
daydream ... each carries drama 
within him. Every street whispers of 
the drama of everyday lives—and 
the crises and conflicts that trans- 
form them. When the whisper rises 
to a shout, sometimes the story makes 
the daily newspapers. But the stories 
that don’t make headlines carry as 
much human excitement and emo- 
tion. These are the stories that are 
told each day on Whispering Streets. 


Whispering Streets, ABC Radio, M-F, 10:45 
A.M.—Whitney Frozen Foods, Doan’s Pills, 


Union Pharmaceutical and Seeman Bros. 


HOPE WINSLOW 


ITH the eye of a trained ob- 

servor—and the heart of a 
woman—Hope Winslow discovers the 
stories that are to be found almost 
everywhere by one who knows how 
to look and how to listen. Each day, 
she narrates a new human drama. 


KING CALDER 


AY hort is the word for King 
Calder—whether on daytime 
dramas, on such nighttime programs 
as Martin Kane, or on tour with such 
hits as “No Time for Sergeants.”’ Also 
sentimental, he and his wife, actress 
Ethel Wilson, treasure heirlooms. 


ANNE SEYMOUR 


Mur seventh generation of a thea- 
trical family, Anne continues the 
tradition on stage, radio and TV— 
for which she shed twenty pounds. 
Now tall, dark and svelte, she likes to 
garden, has a dog, Kiki, and a cat, 
Marmalade, on her Connecticut farm. 


HENRY BARNARD 


ACHELOR Henry Barnard is a dog 

fancier and owns six. He also 
grows orchid plants and, as a boy, 
wanted to become an explorer. In- 
stead, he studied drama at Carnegie 
Tech and Actors’ Studio, is currently 
on Broadway in “Inherit the Wind.” 
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Young daughter Jeannie loves music, What Jeannie wants to be is a farmer But—she also likes to “dress up’ and 
too—but has quite another ambition, —-perhaps because she's fond of animals stage plays! Whatever her girls really 
one which Carol also knew as a child. and takes good care of the family pets. want, Carol will help them to achieve. 


Bob Crosby has a truly colorful trio of talented 
singers on his variety show—blonde Joan O'Brien, 


brunette Cathy Crosby, redheaded Carol Richards. 


the Happy 
Way to Win 


By BUD GOODE 


E'LL race you to the corner!” shouted Judy and 
Jeannie, Carol Richards’ teen- and ten-year-old daugh- 
ters. “Right!” Carol agreed, accepting the challenge. 
“On your mark... get set... go!” and the three girls 
were racing for the corner drugstore to fulfill their daily 
ritual in summertime—three dishes of any-flavored 
ice cream. 

Carol Richards, the pert, hazel-eyed, titian-haired singer 
you've seen daily on the CBS-TV Bob Crosby Show and 
heard weekly on the CBS Radio Edgar Bergen Show is one 
of Hollywood’s brightest charmers. She lives a life of 
laughter . . .“Smiles” could be her nickname . . . and 
enthusiasm, verve, bounce—call it what you will—is her 
way of life. With their two dogs barking at their heels, 
and her bobby-soxed daughters racing beside her down 
the street, Carol and Judy and Jean looked more like sisters 
than mother and daughters. Carol, in fact, ran barefoot! . 

There is no “standoffishness” about Carol Richards. She 
is at ease in any environment. “That is why,” says her 
secretary, Adele Millard, “Carol’s (Continued on page 79) 


LSE ee ee a 
Carol Richards sings on The Bob Crosby Show, as seen on CBS-TV, Mondays through Fridays, 3:30 to 4 P.M. EDT, under multiple sponsorship. 
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onhy fox Moote 


THE $64,000 CHALLENGE 


The best Sonny can do is come out even, while working a 
crossword puzzle (or playing a chess game) "just for fun."' 


No wonder he loves to see ‘em win! 
Sonny’s always losing everything— 


except the woman who really counts 


By MARTIN COHEN 


Sx Fox is no “Sonny-boy.” There is six-feet- 
and-three-inches to Mr. Fox—plus a couple 
of blue-gray eyes, dark brown hair, and 170 pounds 
of wit and good humor. His favorite sports are 
high-fidelity opera (winter), sailing (summer), and 
chess (year-round). He has a wife and an infant 
son, and makes his home on the topside of Manhattan. 
At thirty-one, Sonny has become a brand-new 
celebrity. While Hal Marches on with The $64,000 
Question, Sonny has shot star-high with The 
$64,000 Challenge. Sonny is a brand-new quizmaster 
but a “natural,” for he is richly endowed with 
sympathy for contestants. Especially those who 
lose. Sonny is a loser from ’way back. 

Losing is a hobby—or, rather, a specialty—with 
Sonny. As a baby, he lost his diapers, and it’s been 
something else ever since: Coats, schoolbooks, 


Continued » 


However, far as he's concerned, Sonny's already won the - 
greatest prizes ever—wife Gloria and son Christopher. 


aly Ga ae 


care of everything he manages to keep! 


Sonny loves his apartmént-home—loves children, too, and 
is a happy “baby-sitter" when it's Gloria's turn to go out. 
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photography and high-fidelity opera. 
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Good “loser that he is, Sonny takes Hobbies—when he has time—include One thing he doesn't forget: Flowers 
for his wife at the neighborhood shop. 


Sonny fox Mootle 
THE $64,000 CHALLENGE 


(Continued) 


pens, baseball bats, buildings, socks, people, anything, 
everything, anyone. When his parents first met his 
fiance, they warned her: “Be extra careful, dear, that 
you don’t get misplaced.” 

Not a week goes by that Sonny doesn’t lose some- 
thing. It might be something as simple as a shaving 
kit or as expensive as a camera. “Years ago, I got 
used to this,’ he says cheerfully. “It was hard on 
Gloria when we were first married, but now she 
accepts it, too. In a way, it makes you properly dis- 
respectful of material things. On the other hand, if a 
woman can get all dressed up to go to the theater— 
discover in the lobby that you lost the tickets—and she 
still loves you, then you know it’s the real thing.” 

Sonny and the former Gloria Benson were married 
in Tokyo in 1953. They have made their home in New 
York for less than a year. Their apartment, overlook- 
ing the Hudson River, is in Washington Heights, which 
is at the northern tip of Manhattan Island. Its furnish- 
ings have been influenced by their Japanese home. 

“The Japanese use a minimum of furniture,” Sonny 
explains, “so that you have a feeling of spaciousness. 
We have tried for that uncrowded feeling. Our furni- 
ture is modern and contributes to the feeling of space, 
for most of it has wrought-iron legs. One of our 
friends says that we are ‘overwrought’ with iron. We 
have iron legs on our coffee table, chairs, the desk, 
dining table. Almost everything here has wrought- 
iron legs—except Gloria, and she’s very pretty.” 

Mrs. Sonny Fox is five-eight and fair, with brown 
hair so light that she is taken for blonde. She was 


Married in Tokyo, Sonny and Gloria have kept their taste for a Japanese simplicity in home 
decor. Sonny made the tables himself, using doors—and the much-kidded "overwrought''-iron legs. 


born Gloria Benson in Rochester, New York, majored 
in sociology at Elmira College, and never expected to 
end up in New York City. 

Sonny himself was born in the big city. “We lived 
in Brooklyn, and that in itself is a happy circumstance. 
But we went to the Giant games. We'd go up to the 
ball park, at nine in the morning, to line up for a 
double-header. Take along sandwiches. Get home for 
dinner. There was stick ball and the acquarium and 
the park. Never a shortage of things to do.” 

His father, a textile converter, has a great love of 
family and music. He played violin. Sonny’s sisters, 
Phoebe and Shirley, took piano lessons. Sonny tried 
the violin for a couple of years, then switched to the 
accordion. 

“Dad was a real pal,” Sonny recalls. “Played ball with 
me. Taught me to roller skate. Things like that. And 
he was so understanding about the split-pea soup. 
You know, I was such a skinny kid, and Mother was 
always trying to feed me. Every time we had split-pea 
soup, I was told that I had to eat it. I hated it. Dad 
would come home from work and take one look at me 
sweating over the bowl and say, ‘Sonny, you don’t 
have to eat it.’ Today, I wouldn’t think of contradicting 
my wife in front of my child. But, thank goodness, my 
parents weren’t so progressive.” 

“Sonny,” of course, is a (Continued on page 72) 


Sonny Fox emcees The $64,000 Challenge, seen on CBS-TV, Sun.. 
10 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Revlon, Inc. and Kent Cigarettes. 
He conducts Let’s Take A Trip, on CBS-TV, Sun., 12 noon EDT. 


View of the Hudson looks great. So does Sonny's future, 
with shows like $64,000 Challenge and Let’s Take A Trip. 
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Born to 
be LOwWV ED 


As Doctor’s Wife—or designer’s 
bride—Patricia Wheel has a special 


spot in her heart for “Timothy” 


By FRANCES KISH 


ROM THE VERY FIRST, it seemed certain that the 
little boy born last April 11 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Teran should be named “Timothy.” 
Mrs. Teran is actress Patricia Wheel, well-known 
to NBC Radio listeners as the lovely Julie Palmer, 
of The Doctor's Wife. When a son was born to Julie, 
in the script of that daily dramatic serial a 
couple of years ago, it was Pat Wheel who gave 
that little boy the name of Timothy. “I loved it,” 
she says, “and hoped some day to have a son of my 
own to bear it... . Happily, Manya Starr, 
creator and writer of (Continued on page 89) 
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Patricia Wheel is Julie Palmer in The Doctor's Wife, created 
by Manya Starr, as heard on NBC Radio, M-F, 3:45 P.M. EDT. 


Above, Pat helps spruce up the grounds for the infant 
"laird of the manor’—treasured Timothy, seen at left 
‘in his first official color portrait, with his talented 
mother and his industrial-designer father, Eric Teran. 
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Timothy's new home in Connecticut has its own little 
lake—for swimming and sailing, in years to come—fine old ) 
trees to climb, and more than seven acres to roam about! 


Barbecue terrace, too—where the Terans’ indispensable 
Harold serves Eric, Pat and their good neighbors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Muscat—and a big studio, where Eric designs 
such industrial packages as unique-style cosmetic bottles. 
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His future wife's reaction, 
upon first meeting John Daly, 
would never qualify her as 

a panelist on What's My Line? 


By MARIE HALLER 


‘INCE he is one of those rare creatures who 
are quick to give women credit for their astute 

reactions to people, it must be with mixed feelings 
that John Daly—vice-president in charge of 
ABC’s News and Special Events, newscaster of 
ABC-TV’s John Daly And The News, and 
moderator, referee and emcee of CBS-TV’s What’s 
My Line?—reflects upon his wife’s first statement 
regarding her future husband: “I'll be darned 
if Pll spend any more time with that idiot!” 

Nevertheless, over the course of nineteen happily 
married years, John has learned to respect Kit’s 
ability to size up people. Kit usually reserves 
judgment until she knows the person a little 
better than a brief, casual meeting. On the 
other hand, John, a dynamo of no mean proportions, 
admits to being more inclined to jump at a 
conclusion, sometimes having to revamp his 
decision as time and acquaintanceship progress. 
On one occasion, he was known to try to explain 
this male-versus-female phenomenon by saying 
that, from a very early age, the average male is 
concerned with concentrating on earning a 
livelihood and has little time for the contemplation 
of people and their private lives. On the other 
hand, the average female—relieved of the 
absorbing chore of making money—is free to 
engage in talk, thought and speculation about 
other people. 

Then, sensing that this explanation was not 
about to result in the addition of a trophy to his 
impressive collection of awards, he wiggled out 
from under in a typically masculine way: 

“When you get right down (Continued on page 88) 


John Daly is moderator of What's My Line?, over CBS-TV, 
Sunday, 10:30 P.M. EDT, as sponsored by Jules Montenier, 
Inc. and Remington Rand, Inc. John Daly And The News is 
seen on ABC-TV, Mondays through Fridays, 7:15 P.M. EDT, 


as sponsored by Miles Laboratories, Inc. and Time, Inc. 
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Together homemaker Kit and newscaster John have shared 
the excitement of his career. Between school terms, son 
Johnny has also shared in the tricks of the moderator's 
trade, on a holiday visit to What’s My Line? at CBS-TV. 
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So in LOVE, 


Don Hastings found “the” girl in 
Bermuda one evening—and “‘the”’ role 


at CBS-TV on The Edge Of Night! 


By ELIZABETH BALL 


6 


NE DAY late last autumn, young actor Don 
Hastings flew to Bermuda for the purpose 
of making a television film. On that 

enchanted isle of coral reefs, jade-green seas, 
shining sands and lilies, he fell in love. For 
keeps. . . . Two months later, or thereabouts, 
the five-foot-eleven, dark-haired, blue-eyed 
young man in love was also in luck: He signed 
a five-year contract with CBS and is currently 
to be seen at 4:30 P.M., Monday through 
Friday, in the role of Jack Lane on the half- 
hour dramatic serial, The Edge Of Night, over 
CBS-TV. ... Slightly wonderful, isn’t it, to 
be double-dating Lady Luck and the girl who 
is Your Girl... and all (Continued on page 82) 


Don Hastings is Jack Lane in The Edge Of Night, CBS- 
TV, M-F, 4:30 to 5 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Procter & 
Gamble Co. for Tide, Crest, Camay, and Spic and Span. 


Nan, Don's fiance, lives in Toronto, can only get 
down to New York for holiday visits (left). While 
he waits, Don plays their favorite records—alone. 
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Daily drama on TV: Teal Ames and Don play sister First ‘family portrait’: Don's father and mother, their future | 
and brother, Sara and Jack Lane, John Larkin is daughter-in-law and actor son, Don now lives at home with them on 
Detective Lieut. Mike Karr, in The Edge Of Night. Long Island, is looking for a near-by ranch house—''not too big." 
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Drama for a whole lifetime together: Nan and Don 
look at floor plans and furnishing tips—and brush 
up on their game, so Nan won't be a "golf widow." 


| a Womanm is 
| Mammy People... 
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| Ruth and daughter Karen welcome you to Gate House— A mother should be ''a whole person," thinks Ruth—who 
and son Timothy holds open house in a fitting enclosure. finds a vital message in everything from flowers to books. 


Particularly if she’s 
Ruth Warrick, whose life is 


ever richer and more 


a 


exciting, “as the world turns 


By PETER CHARADE 


TS ALWAys fun to call on an actress you’ve 
never met before. There’s no telling conan to 
expect. When the actress is Ruth Warrick, 
and you're a fan who has followed her career, 
_ there’s even no telling who she’s going to be. . . 
As you drive from Manhattan out to 
_Scarborough-on-Hudson, you recall that once— 
when Ruth was just starting out—she was 
“Miss Jubilesta,” queen of a big fall festival 
in Kansas City. She sang songs, made speeches, 
kissed babies, marched in parades, went to hat 
in a night baseball game, (Continued on page 74) 


Ruth Warrick is Edith Hughes in As The World Turns, on 
_CBS- TV, M-F, 1:30 to 2 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Procter 
& eee Company for Ivory Snow, Oxydol, and Crisco. 
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She's a sunny girl, beside her beloved Hudson—but Ruth also 
knows the darker moods of Edith Hughes, in ds The World Turns. 


There's only one name for the combo’ headed by husband Bob 
McNamara! Ruth's in charge of the strings, Tim helps Dad on the 
drums, older son Jon handles the brass, Karen the woodwinds. In- 
this household, St. Patrick's Day is bigger than New Year's Eve. 
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Once Myron’s pupil, back in mid-teens, Berdyne's now his wite— 
and mother of the Floren daughters: Kristie Ann, 4; Randy Lee, 6; 
Robin Gay, 2. He thinks the girls are a bit young for accordion 
lessons, but Randy studies piano—and they're all eager "‘artists.”' 


“Push Buttow Magio 


Myron Floren’s accordion won 
him a lifetime romance— 
and a lifetime job with 
Lawrence Welk’s great band 


By GORDON BUDGE 


T WAS BACK in September, 1931, that Myron 

Floren—now star accordionist with Law- 

rence Welk on ABC—played his first “pro- 
fessional” job at the Day County Fair in his 
home town of Webster, South Dakota. Today, 
Myron says, rather apologetically, “Miss 
Swenson, the music teacher who first taught 
me rhythm and note reading, urged her County 
Commissioner father to give me the job.” 
Eleven-year-old Myron worked two days 
for ten dollars. 

But Myron, shy by nature, didn’t have to 
apologize for the seeming “political” patronage. 
The fact was that, without a lesson in his 
life, Myron had won two amateur contests— 
one on piano, the other on accordion—and 
well deserved to step up into the professional 
ranks, young as he was. 

Twenty-five years later, on June 12, 1956. 
accordion strapped (Continued on page 76) 


Myron is on The Lawrence Welk Show, ABC-TV, Sat., 
9 to 10 P.M. EDT, for Dodge Dealers of America. 


Of course, they must have ‘magic boxes” like 
Dad's! (Kris's tiny one is a gift from Welk.) 
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Playing accordion with Lawrence Welk is Myron's idea of the best 
career a South Dakotan could ever have. The job with Welk's band 
His girls are Myron’s pride today.- He's glad meant good fortune for the Florens from the start, and Myron is a 
Berdyne had a solution for his innate shyness! happy man as he drives off to the work he'll always consider play. 


By GLADYS HALL 


N THE LIFE, the personal and professional life, of radio and TV’s 
unexpendable Mike Wallace, the past year was—and will be 
long remembered by him as—“The Year.” The year during 

which what he describes as “one of those things you dream about 
that never come to pass” did, for him, come to pass, did come 
true, and is for real.... © 

When the tide turns in a man’s life, some attendant phenomena 

might be expected—a flash of lightning, (Continued on page 93) 


Mike now hosts Stars In Action, NBC Radio, Thurs., 9:30 P.M. EDT, as pre- 
sented in cooperation with the National Guard. Mike Wallace And The News 
is seen on Du Mont Station WABD (New York), M-F, 7 P.M., for Bond Clothes. 
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Love of children is surely one of the strongest bonds 
two people can ever have—and Mike has two sturdy sons 
by a previous marriage: Peter, 13, and Christopher, 8. 


Lorraine also has two fine youngsters by a previous 
marriage: Anthony, 16, and Pauline, 9. Mike takes all 
four to his heart, proudly calls them "our children,” 
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They've found their safe harbor in Snedens Landing, 
not too far from New York City—at "'Solley House," a 
historic old place with a fabulous greenhouse which 
Lorraine Wallace, who is an artist, uses as her studio. 


Im Praise 


of Parents 


By 


Mary Linn and her husband, Bob Pitofsky, have a larger 
apartment than most newlyweds move into—they re look- 
ing forward to the day they'll be parents themselves. 


Like Babby of 

The Brighter Day, 
Mary Linn Beller grew 
up to know the 


full meaning of gratitude 


Lucky daughter, lucky wife—lucky actress. She's 
Babby Dennis (and Peter Donat is the Rev. Dennis's 
assistant, Stephen Markley) in The Brighter Day. 


By 
MARION HELMAN 


’M PROBABLY one of the luckiest, 

happiest girls in the whole world,” 
~ bubbles petite Mary Linn Beller, 
better known to radio and TV audi- 
ences as Babby on CBS’s The 
Brighter Day. “And it’s so strange 
the way all these good things hap- 
pen to me. I don’t push... really I 
don’t. Things just happen. When I 
think about it, it has a distinctly so- 
bering effect. I find myself wonder- 
ing: Why? Why was I chosen to be 
so happy ...so lucky ... to have so 
few problems? Why can’t everybody 
be so blessed?” 

It is definitely to Mary Linn’s credit 
that these questions do occur to her. 
Without them—and with all her nat- 
ural advantages—she could easily be- 
come something of an egotist. As it is, 
she is warm, outgoing, sympathetic 

.. way beyond her tender years... 
and quite willing to give credit where 
credit is due. 

Although she has always wanted to 
be an ac- (Continued on page 96) ea=—__————a— ioe 


The Brighter Day is seen on CBS-TV, M-F, 
4 P.M. EDT, as sponsored by The Procter 
& Gamble Co. for Cheer, Gleem and Crisco. 


Music is his business—but it also runs in Tommy Dorsey's family. Son Steve is 
"crazy on the toy sax,’ daughter Susan plays piano, wife Jane is an ex-dancer. 
Below, the ‘sentimental gentleman’s'’ Connecticut home boasts an office-playroom. 


TAGE SHOW is Broadway revisited. For New York- 
ers, the CBS television spectacle is reminiscent of the 
Saturday nights when the most exciting date in 
town was to wait upwards of an hour in line for the 
privilege of swooning in the aisles over the biggest 
bands, the slenderest crooners and the leggiest dancers 
in the land—appearing in-person in the “stage shows” 
of such movie palaces as the Capitol and the Paramount. 
These “stage shows,’ which rocked Manhattan Isle 
and reverberated from coast to coast, were a beacon 
among the gay white lights that symbolized Broadway 
to those north, south and west of the fabulous street. 
Now, they’ve been transplanted in toto to television. 
The band is under the combined baton of Tommy and 
Jimmy Dorsey. The dancers put their precise best- 
foot-forward under the aegis of June Taylor. The 
guest “acts” are headliners. . . . Dorseyland, like the 
mythical kingdom of Graustark, isn’t on the map. But 
it has some royal citizens. Tommy Dorsey’s was the 
first large dance band to play a theater as a featured 
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"Mom" Dorsey has a weekly date with her boys at the Statler, where the Dorseys 
have a fabulous five-year contract. She’ "'digs'’ jazz, likes to ''do'' her adopted 
town of Manhattan with her boys. Jimmy also makes his home in New York City. 


Tommy, Jimmy and June—the 
fabulous Dorseys and the precise 
and pretty Miss Taylor—present an 


extravaganza of sights and sounds 


attraction. Jimmy Dorsey’s is the saxophone that 
launched an industry—that of the juke box. ... The 
founder of Dorseyland was the boys’ father, Thomas, 
Sr., the leader of a brass band in Mahanoy Plane, Penn- 
sylvania. His sons still wore kneepants when they 
started filling in as utility men in their father’s band. 
They were still in their teens when they played with 
the “Scranton Sirens,” a famous “hot” band of the day. 
They went on to other top bands, winding up their ap- 
prenticeship with Paul Whiteman. In 1934, they made 
musical history with their own orchestra. Bob Crosby 
was their vocalist, Ray McKinley played the drums, the 
late Glenn Miller played second trombone. Then, after 
two years, came a note of disagreement. .. . The Dor- 
seys split up, each forming an orchestra around his own 
conception of music. Mixing sweet and swing num- 
bers, Tommy became “the sentimental gentleman of 
swing.” He was also a star-maker for such vocalists 
as Frank Sinatra, the Pied Pipers, Dick Haymes, Jo 
Stafford and Connie Haines. Jimmy’s “contrasts in mu- 


Continued » 


Who’s Who on 


STAGE SHOW 


(continued) 


sic” emphasized a sweeter style which made standards 
of such tunes as “Amapola,” “Green Eyes,” and “Be- 
same Mucho.” The roster of his alumni includes Helen 
O’Connell and Bob Eberle. . .-. Then, after seventeen 
years of “friendly” feudin’ and fussin’, Tommy and 
Jimmy once again pooled their resources. They were 
older, wiser—and as different from each other as per- 
haps only two brothers can be. Tommy, the younger 
brother, is the more outgoing. “Introduce him to some- 
one,” says a friend, “and in five minutes, they’re ready 
to vote for him for president.” He’s a boon companion 
—unreachable only during Yankee baseball games. If 
Tommy’s happy, you know it. If he’s mad, you'll hear 
about it. . .. Jimmy is more quiet, more reserved. “In- 
troduce him to someone,” says a friend, “and he has to 
think about it for two weeks before he decides if he 
likes them.” Jimmy is withdrawn—auntil you mention 
golf. If he’s happy, you may not be aware of it. If he 
has a gripe, he’ll brood about it for months before men- 
tioning it... . Tommy lives spaciously and elegantly in 
a home in Greenwich, Connecticut. He is married to 
Jane New, a former dancer whom he met at a Holly- 
wood party. His daughter Susan, seven, plays the 
piano; his son Steve, four, is “crazy on the toy sax.”. 
... Jimmy calls a New York apartment home and is 
one-up on Tommy since his daughter Julie presented 
him with a granddaughter. Away from music, his in- 
terests are golf... period . .. end of paragraph... . 
sto Different? Yes. Differences? Not roe pee! even 
‘ PEACH ‘ date the same girl, Theresa Dorsey, better known as 
Tommy remembers three things about his "'pro'’ debut: He “Mom” Dorsey. She’s eighty-one. loves ace een 
wore knee pants; they were Jimmy's hand-me-downs; the fee jazz. She'll come to hear the show the boys play at the 
was sixty-eight cents. Now, with "Frou-Frou’’ and the family, Statler, then do the town with them. As fabulous as 
he watches baseball from the patio of a Greenwich showplace. her sons, she was told that Earl Wilson, the glamour 
columnist, would call at her New York apartment to do 
a Mother’s Day story on her. “Tell him Ill wear a 
sweater,” said “Mom.” ... The Dorsey music is dancing 
music—and June Taylor couldn’t be happier. The 
ideas that set her sixteen girls going through their 
terpsichorean patterns and paces always begin with a 
piece of music. Choreographer June’s only dilemma 
is that of a child in a candy store wondering what to 
choose first. And the boss-man of Jackie Gleason En- 
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The house that swing built “jumps' with plans for new 
records—in audiences and on wax. Broadway's far off, but 
alwaysin mind for TD and business manager Vince Carbone. 


Stage Show stars the Dorsey Brothers with the June Taylor Dancers 
on CBS-TV, Sat., 8:30 P.M. EDT, sponsored by The Nestle Co. for 
Nescafe, other products. A Jackie Gleason Enterprises production, 
it follows his 8 P.M. presentation of The Honeymooners on CBS-TV. 


Precision dancing means just that. It takes training, discipline, rehearsals and more rehearsals. 


First, a piece of music sets June Taylor's mind dancing. Sometimes, what seemed like a good idea, wasn't. Rehearsals 
Then, when she’s worked out the patterns and paces through see a number of creative changes. Choreography, says June, 
which to put her girls, she diagrams them on a blackboard. is like sculpture. ‘You have to mold and mold and remold." 
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Shutterbugs Sol and June Taylor Lerner can focus on the 
Queensboro Bridge from their apartment terrace. The camera 
goes along on all trips and often they bring*home souvenirs. 
"Copa" (below) dates from a booking at Miami Beach's Copa. 


Paintings are another joint hobby. The Lerners’ walls 
are lined with ''finds'’ from Paris. They're working-partners 
too. Sol, who started as a chaperon, is now June's manager. 


terprises, which produces Stage Show, is famed for a 
largess to match the repertory. Says June, “I'll get an 
idea like ‘let’s have a banjo player,’ and Jackie will de- 
velop it—like ‘let’s have sixteen banjo players.’” .. . 
It’s a choreographer’s dream come true. The dream it- 
self started when June was four and her mother played 
phonograph records while June fluttered around the 
kitchen of a cold-water flat on Chicago’s South Side. 
When June couldn’t afford to pay for her dancing les- 
sons, her teacher, Merriel Abbott, let the ten-year-old 
give instruction to other pupils. . .. At thirteen, June 
lied about her age and turned “pro” in night clubs, 
theaters and with such bands as those of Ted Weems, 
Ben Bernie and Ted Lewis. She never stopped study- 
ing, she never stopped dancing—and she never stopped 
to count the physical cost. She admits to “relying on a 
couple of aspirins to see me through.” .. . She had just 
turned nineteen, had danced in all the capitals of Eu- 
rope and had a brand-new seven-year contract with 
Alexander Korda’s film company in London. Then, 
virtually without warning, it struck. Tuberculosis. 
June was to spend the next two years in hospital beds. 
The doctors told her she would never dance again... . 
But dance was—and is—June’s life. She collected her 
first line of girls in 1942, debuted on TV in 1948, with 
Ed Sullivan. Today, she has two nomination plaques 
and an Emmy statue in the anteroom of another dream 
come true—her own dance school, opened this year... . 
The school’s anteroom is, lined with color photographs 
of June Taylor TV productions. The photographer is 
June’s husband and manager, Sol Lerner. They’ve 
been married eleven years now, but they met nine years 
before that. Just arrived in New York, June had 
looked up an agent who volunteered to take care of her, 
“but too well,” she laughs. They ran into Sol, whom 
June promptly enlisted as chaperon. . . . The Lerners 
live in a comfortable three-and-a-half-room apartment 
on New York’s elegant Sutton Terrace. June cant- 
ers in the park on Sunday mornings. “It clears my 
mind,” she says. “I can’t think of anything else but the 
horse.” . . . But dancing is never far from la Taylor’s 
mind. “There is no method at all,’ she says of her 
modus operandi. “It’s like a sculptor with a statue. 
You have to mold and mold and remold.” . .. The June 
Taylor girls are sixteen individuals. June’s ideal is a 
good-looking, well-proportioned, all-around dancer. 
She’s found it in girls who come from every part of the 
country. They are all of voting age; half of them are 
married. There is no temperament—only terpsichore. 


(Continued from page 35) 

To begin with, there was his environ- 
ment. He was born in a section of New 
York City where—well, if “poverty breeds 
crime,” Sam should have grown up an 
arch criminal. And then there were his 
parents. It wasn’t their fault, of course, 
if they were old-fashioned. They just 
happened to be born in old-fashioned 
times. How could they know about child 
psychology and progressive education, 
about mental hygiene and self-expression? 
Why, they didn’t even have a book on 
baby care. (“The only feeding problem 
my parents knew about,’ Sam admits, 
“was where to get the food.”) 

In fact, with nothing to go on but in- 
stinct and experience, it’s a wonder they 
didn’t blight Sam’s personality beyond 
repair. Once, the poor boy went to his 
father and told him right out: “Im not 
happy.” His father didn’t even feel guilty 


about it. “Who's happy?” he shrugged. 


Nor did his father appreciate how much 
a growing child needs sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Sam can still remember the 
time he came in crying because a certain 
boy had hit him. “That’s funny,” his 
father observed. “I walked down the street 
three times. He didn’t hit me.” 

It didn’t help, running to his mother 
for sympathy, either. She seemed to have 
some old-fashioned notion that a son 
should respect his father. And then, she 
used to have a saying—some proverb she 
had picked up: “Better the children 
should cry than the parents.” But, of 
course, that was before the days of modern 
_ psychology. Nowdays, everyone knows 


it’s the parents who do the weeping. 
After all this, it was only natural that, 
when Sam grew up and had a child of 


his own, he was determined not to make 
the same mistakes as his parents. And, 
luckily, he had the advantage of the 
latest scientific techniques. 

“My mother had eight children and one 
theory,” he points out. “I had one child 
and eight theories.” But, as a _ school- 
teacher working in Child Guidance, he 
had put these theories into actual prac- 


- tice. So that, if ever a child should have 


been brought up properly, it was Sam’s 
firstborn. And, by the time the second 
child came, he was quite an authority. 
He knew exactly what to do. 

In fact, he did it. He tossed out the 
books, put aside the theories, and went 
back to raising children almost as his 
parents had before him. Not that Sam 
forgot everything he learned from modern 
psychology. As a matter of fact, he took 
some of the better items and strung 
them together into one of his funniest 
comedy monologues. 

Sam also does a comedy bit about the 
early immigrants who helped build up 
our country: “They came here thinking 
the streets were paved with gold. Then 
they found out that the streets weren’t 
even paved. Then they found out that 
they were supposed to do the paving.” 
He is obviously thinking of his parents, 
Hyman and Rebecca Levenson. And when 
Sam shakes his head,. with a kind of 
helpless regret, he is thinking of his 
father in particular: “He was a good, un- 
successful tailor. He personally resented 
the Industrial Revolution. As far as my 
father was concerned, he still lived in the 
Middle Ages—you know, practicing guilds 


’ and crafts. It took him six weeks just to 


make a pair of cuffs.” i 
As a parent, however, Hyman Levenson 


The Saga of Sam Levenson 


would never have passed by today’s stan- 
dards. He was not a companion to his 


children. Sam still tells the story about. 


“me and my dog.” It seems he came home 
one day with a beautiful dog—“a genuine 
mutt, an all-American dog of eleven 
different breeds.” And it seems that his 
father didn’t share Sam’s enthusiasm for 
it. Mr. Levenson was “a_ professional 
squelcher,’ and he could do it with a 
look. “Either the dog goes,” he decreed, 
“or you go.” Sam hid the dog in the 
cellar. His father, assuming that his orders 
had been carried out, had but two words 
to say to his son: “You’re staying?” 

Today, when the Levenson children look 
back on their youth, they see their father 
for what he was: “A hard, severe, re- 
ligious man—he had nothing to offer us,” 
Sam adds, “but inspiration.” Even in the 
old days, however, they loved him and 
showed him respect—thanks to their 
mother. “She taught us that man does not 
live by bread alone. A man is bigger than 
his earning power. ‘Papa is coming home!’ 
she would say. Or, ‘Papa is sitting down 
to the table.’ Yes, at one time, a father 
was a wonderful thing to be!” 

Sam rounds out the portrait by calling 
his father “one of the greatest patriots 
that ever lived.” As Sam explains, “He 
understood America. To him, it was the 
land of opportunity, affording his chil- 
dren the education he had never had. 
With seven sons and one daughter, he 
seemed to spend his time going from 
graduation to graduation—always in the 
same serge suit. And when my brother 
Joe became a doctor, I remember, my 
father’s dream of America was fulfilled.” 

Mr. Levenson himself, however, saw 
little of the country he loved so deeply. 
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“He was a bitter, timid man, living in his 
own narrow world.” He taught his chil- 
dren to be well-behaved, but they were 
“the good kids on the block” and resented 
as such. The biggest event in Sam’s life 
was the happy day he discovered that 
“through humor, I was welcome outside 
the ghetto of my childhood.” 

It was education, however, that helped 
open the door. By helping his father in 
the tailor shop, Sam managed to get a 
B.A. degree at Brooklyn College and an 
M.A. at Columbia University—“I need 
that for show business,” he points out, 
“like the kids in Brooklyn need Spanish.” 

But, at least, the degree got him a job 
teaching—and at a time when he needed 
to prove that he could make a living. For 
eight years, Sam had been courting Esther 
Levine, a distant cousin who lived in the 
same neighborhood in Brooklyn. 

“Her family wanted her to marry a 
shirt manufacturer or something steady, 
but then I got my first job. I was making 
thirty-eight dollars a week.” Sam beams 
nostalgically. “In those days, a school- 
teacher was really something. I was rich 
enough for anything.” 

And so, on December 27, 1937, he mar- 
ried Esther. For a honeymoon, they went 
to Manhattan. “I had a due bill at the 
Park Sheraton Hotel,” Sam recalls. “I 
took a quart of milk, a half-dozen rolls, 
and a can of salmon up to the room 
with us.” He laughs delightedly. “Room 
service!” 

They only intended to stay one night, 
for they had very little money. “No one 
came through with any presents. A rich 
kid like me—a schoolteacher—who needs 
presents?” And when the presents finally 
did come through (thirty-six lamps), 
even then, no one thought of giving cash. 
It was something of a catastrophe, con- 
sequently, when Esther caught a cold and 
they couldn’t leave the hotel. They had 
to stay on for three expensive days. 

Sam can still remember New Year’s Eve 
at the Park Sheraton. “I had put our 
food on the window sill to keep it cold. 
When I opened the window to get it, I 
could hear the sounds of a big party on 
the roof garden. And there I was, making 
salmon sandwiches.” 

But the bride got better, the newly- 
weds returned to Brooklyn, and the hus- 
band went to work to pay off the due bill 
from their honeymoon. He was twenty at 
the time. Starting in as a substitute, Sam’s 
teaching career was to last fifteen years— 
the last ten in. Brooklyn’s Samuel J. 
Tilden High School. 

Eventually, except for two courses in 
Spanish, Sam was taken out of the class- 
room and put into Child Guidance. Here, 
he operated as a kind of practicing psy- 
chologist doing “an unofficial sort of 
social work.” It was during this period 
that he started taking notes of things his 
students said and did. He had no idea 
what use he would make of them. As it 
turned out, however, half of his comedy 
material is still based upon them. 

He never intended to exploit his sense 
of humor. But one day, at lunch, he 
entertained the other teachers with take- 
offs of some of the excuses he had heard 
the students make. Word got around, and 
soon Sam was asked to perform at the 
inter-term luncheon of another school. 
He did a Benchley-like piece, “How To 
Go Through a Fire Drill.” The response 
made him realize that his type of humor 
was valid everywhere. Next, some war 
workers had a party at a restaurant in 
Chinatown and offered Sam five dollars 
to entertain. Then other groups heard 
of him. 

“Things started to snowball,” Sam re- 
calls. “It was twenty dollars here, twenty- 
6 five dollars there, then the price jumped 
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to fifty. Soon, I had more outside work 
than I had inside the school. ’d even go 
out of town as far as Pittsburgh. By 1946, 
I had to make up my mind. It was either 
—or. So I went to the head of the school 
board and asked for a leave of absence. 
‘What’s your reason?’ he asked. And there 
were only two answers that were accept- 
able—death or maternity. ‘I want to tell 
jokes,’ I told him. He rolled with laughter. 
‘How can I put that down on a piece of 
paper?’ he wanted to know. ‘Why don’t 
you just resign? You can always be re- 
instated any time within the next five 
years.’” 

Sam didn’t know what to do. “I always 


-loved teaching and the academic atmo- 


sphere,” he explains. And—on the other 
hand—would his type of humor ever 
amount to much in show business? It 
was homely, it was wholesome. It gave a 
true picture of American life. But how 
would it go in a night club, for example? 

Sam decided to take the plunge. In 
1947, he got his first big break—an engage- 
ment at the Kitty Davis Night Club in 
Miami. To Sam, it was a test “to see if 
this stuff could actually go.” But he was 
being paid fourteen hundred dollars a 
week for the experiment. And, obviously, 
the stuff went. He was kept on for three 
weeks—and was brought back the follow- 
ing year at two thousand a week. 

“Then it was the story of Broadway!” 
And Sam makes like a broken-down 
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trumpet attempting a fanfare. He had an 
engagement at the Hotel Commodore, 
when Marlo Lewis, producer of CBS-TV’s 
Toast Of The Town, caught his act. 

“How would you like to be on tele- 
vision?” Mr. Lewis asked him. 

“T haven’t even been on radio yet,” 
Sam replied. 

“Could you do eight minutes?” 

“Tt takes me that long just to say hello.” 

And so, in spite of himself, Sam made 
his first appearance on the Ed Sullivan 
show. It was 1949—the early days of 
television—and Sam received eighty-five 
dollars for his eight minutes. “I was 
ashamed to ask for more,” he confesses. 

He did a monologue called “Picture of 
a Kid in a Snow Suit.” It was a new kind 
of humor for television. And next day, 
when the fan mail (“my report cards”) 
started coming in, Sam realized he was 
suddenly famous. Ed Sullivan immediately 
signed him up for another date, the 
start of a long-time habit. Ever since, 
Sam has made from six to eight appear- 
ances every year on Sullivan’s program— 
only the price is now five thousand dollars 
a show. 

Sam also started doing guest shots on 
other television programs, and became a 
permanent panel member for This Is 


_the old proverbs 


Show Business in 1951. From 1951 to 1952, 


Shriner went on vacation, Sam 
hit as host of Two For The Money 
summer, he took over as regular host. So 
it would seem as though Sam has defi- 
nitely proven that there’s a place for 
“his stuff” in show business. 

Right now, Sam is on top of the world. 
He and Esther have come a long way 
from their due-bill days at the Park 
Sheraton. They own a three-story brown- 
stone that’s “built like an old castle or 
fortress, with walls this thick.” Since 
Sam demonstrates with his hands, one 
can only assume that the walls are thicker 
than he. The family occupies the first two 
floors, and Sam’s office is on the third. 
Here he keeps his files. They are not only 
filled with material for future monologues, 
but with sociological notes for a book he 
hopes to write one day on the American 
way of life. 

But, although Sam has found the 
success that eluded his father, although 
he has escaped the narrow ghetto of 
his childhood, he is aware that many 
things are missing from his world—things 
that were there in the world of his father. 
Whatever became of love, for instance? 
Love in the universal sense, where you 
know—as Sam does—that: “People are 
good. They make errors, yes, but every- 
one means well.” 

Where is emotion? What happened to 
sentiment? “No one gets ‘huggie’ any 
more,” Sam complains, blaming it on the 
intellectuals. “But it’s time for them to 
be corny again. People want to be moved. 
They’re tired of slogans. They want some- 
thing real.” And whatever became of 
grace? Sam can remember when people 
came to his father’s house. They used to 
make speeches. “From the bottom of my 
heart, Morris,’ one man used to say. “It 
was flowery, emotional,” Sam admits, 
“but it tore the house down.” 

Most of all, Sam finds himself missing 
wisdom. More and more, he keeps re- 
turning to the world of his parents and 
they lived by—“the 
honest answers that have served mankind 
before.” His father may not have under- 
stood a modern psychologist’s preoccupa- 
tion with personality, but he knew how to 
teach his own children character. And 
that saying of his mother’s—‘“Better the 
children should ery than the parents.” 

“You appreciate the real significance of 
this,” Sam says, “if you’re ever in a 
courtroom and see the parents—both cry- 
ing their eyes out—while their teenager 
just stands there without batting an eye.” 

Sam admits that he and Esther tried to 
raise Conrad, now thirteen and a half, 
by the book. “We only gave him all kinds 
of problems. He didn’t have them. We had 
them. We kept trying to feed him food, 
for example, when he didn’t want it. We’d 
even wake him up in the middle of the 
night for it. ‘But he’ll die if he’s not 
nourished,’ we were told. 

“We wised up for our second child,” 
Sam continues. Emily Sue, now three and 
a half, eats only when she’s hungry—and 
she’s the picture of health. : 

Somewhere in-between the births of 
his two children, Sam had gone back to 
his parents’ unscientific methods in child- 
raising. And he sounds like an echo of his 
father when he comes out with the most 
revolutionary statement of the twentieth 
century: “I don’t want to be a pal to my 
son. I want to be a father.” 

To his surprise, he found that, when 
he laid down the law—when he said “This 
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want to,” he said. “I’m not happy there.” 
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son, a product of progressive education, 
operating on the prescribed psychological 
principles. He had freedom of choice, 
freedom of expression—and his final de- 
cisions were to be based on what made 
him happy. As a parent, it was up to Sam 
to understand this. 

“He couldn’t appreciate that people 
might have an obligation to the sick and 
old—that it’s even in the Ten Command- 
ments, to honor thy father and mother.” 
Sam shakes his head. “Well, I got tired 
being so understanding, so willing to con- 
done. After all, I’ve got emotions, too. 
And there are some things a kid him- 
self has to face up to.” 

As it turned out, Conrad yielded to 
superior force and accompanied his father. 
“When we got there,” Sam recalls, “his 
grandpa was so glad to see him and put 
his arms around him—it suddenly dawned 
on the kid. He knew why I had made him 
come, and why it was important for him 
to see his grandfather. Then he stopped 
moping and became very happy.” 

According to Sam, “Even the psychia- 
trists are now going back on what they 
once said about freedom of expression. 
The prevalence of juvenile delinquency 
has emphasized the need for authority in 
the world—and some sense of values. 
Freedom of choice,” he adds, “is not 
authority, and happiness is the weakest 
value of all. What’s more, people must 
realize that teenagers are. immature. 
They’re not able to make real decisions. 
To allow them a choice is only to pro- 
long their immaturity.” 

And what’s the best way for a parent 
to exercise authority? 

“Well, you have to love your child 
enough to say no. It isn’t hard,” Sam in- 
sists. In fact, in one of his monologues, he 
says to the audience: “Here, Vll show 
you.” Then he demonstrates exactly how 
one opens the mouth and manipulates the 
tongue to utter the difficult word. On a 
more serious note, however, he begs 
parents to have “more faith in a child’s 
elasticity.” A no won’t kill him. 

As for combating juvenile delinquency, 
Sam believes that his mother had the 
best method. “She raised us by ear,” he 
says, and demonstrates by pulling his 
own ear. “She knew enough to drag us 
in off the streets by ten o’clock—away 
from the scene where crime breeds. And, 
in the daytime, either you went to school 
—or you went to work.” 

About this last point, Sam grows ada- 
mant. “Who said a kid, at sixteen, is too 
young to go to work but not too young 
to drive a car at eighty miles an hour?” 
Now Sam is not advocating sweatshop 
labor. He is advocating that: “Kids who 
get into trouble should be put to work.” 
And what’s wrong, he wants to know, 
with youngsters taking part-time jobs? 

“Progressive education with its self- 
expression,” says Sam, “teaches the child 
to be an individual, and then it asks him 
to adjust to the group. But you can’t be 
an individual and also be like everyone 
else. Nowdays, kids don’t have the courage 
to be different, and their parents are 
afraid—as though there’s something 
wrong with them if their children aren’t 
like all the other kids in the neighborhood. 

“Well, my kid doesn’t like baseball,” 
Sam. says, and he says it defiantly. “He 
wants to be a seientist. And I’m willing to 
back him up.” 

And so Conrad Levenson, an indepen- 
dent youngster, will go his own way— 
as each new generation must. And one day 
—after all his search for knowledge, and 
all the world’s scientific progress—maybe 
he, too, will return to the eternal truths 
learned in his own home as a child. He 
couldn’t find a better teacher than his 


_father—nor a more honest man. 
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Truart, Box 710, Pasadena, Calif. 
HOMEWORKERS WANTED PAINTING novelties. No sell- 
ing. N. Roland, R.D. 1, Vincentown, N. J. 
$30.00 WEEKLY MAKING Roses. Look, Smell real. Studio 
Company, Greenville 12, Pa. 
HOME SEWING. READY-Cut Rap-Around. Profitable. Free 
instructions. Hollywood Manufacturing, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


STUFFING—MAILING ENVELOPES. Our instructions tell 
how. Dept. G-9, Education Publishers, 4043 St. Clair, Cleve- 


land 3, Ohio. 
IMMEDIATE Commis- 


GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! 
sions! Everything Furnished! Hirsch, 1301-12 Hoe Ave., 
New York City 59. 
$40.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE mailing circulars for advertisers. 
Complete _instructions—25c. Siwaslian, 4317-F Gleane, 
Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 
SELL NAMES, INCLUDING births. Instructions $1.00 re- 
funded first list. Armengol Co., Drawer 300, Laredo 1, Texas. 
LADIES; PROFITABLE HOMEWORK preparing mailing 
postcards. Alfred Hasemann, Beecher, Illinois. 
EXTRA MONEY PREPARING Mailing Postcards, Gul, 1815 
S. Meyers, Lombard, Illinois, 
MAKE YOUR TYPEWRITER Earn Money. Send $1.00. 
Hughes, 7004 Diversey, Chicago 35. 

AGENTS WANTED 
RUN SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop at home. 
Show friends samples of our new 1956 Christmas and AIll- 
Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and 
earn to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, 
Dept. 96, Ferndale, Michigan. 
60% PROFIT COSMETICS. $25 Day Up. Hire others. Sam- 
pips sdetalle. Studio Girl Hollywood, Glendale, Calif., Dept. 


NEW BATHROOM DEODORIZER. Hangs on wall. Banishes 
odors bathroom, kitchen. Lightning seller. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee Co., Dept. 143, Akron 8, Ohio. 


MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


For classified advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 (Women-September) 6 


For EVERYBODY 


Publisher’s Classified Department (Trademark) 


<<“ 


eae a SOF INTEREST TO: WOMEN et 
FREE—BIG NEW Wholesale Catalog! Up to 50% saving for 
you, family, friends on nationally-known gifts, jewelry, toys, 
appliances. Christmas cards, etc. Also make money selling 
part time! Write: Evergreen Studios, Box 846-P, Chicago 42, Ili. 
WHOLESALE CATALOG! 30-80% Discounts! Appliances, 
Musical Instruments, Typewriters, Tools, Watches, Jewelry, 
Cameras, Housewares, etc. Consolidated Distributors, 7-28 
Henry, Paterson 15, New Jersey. 
$350 FOR YOUR child’s photo, all ages, if used for advertising. 
May also qualify for Free Camera. Send photo for approval. 
Print child’s-mother’s, name-address on back. Returned two 
weeks. Advertisers, 6000-YW Sunset, Los Angeles 28. 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time 
with 59-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X674, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
$350 FOR YOUR Child’s picture (all ages). Thousands paid 
by advertisers. Send one smail picture. Returned with judges’ 
report. Print child’s and parents’ name on back. Spotlight, 
1611 No. La Brea, Hollywood, Calif. 
MAKE SPARE TIME money preparing and mailing sales 
literature. Adams Surveys, 3513C Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 
26, California. 
DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s suits $4.95; trousers 
$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, N. Y.> 
$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling! Send stamped, addressed envelope. Babywear, War- 
saw] Midiatianmen cae ew | 7 
PART TIME—WOMEN needed by several National Com- 
panies. Our instructions tell how. Dunbar, Dept. G-9, 4130 
Mark Terrace, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MAKE MONEY WRITING Your Story for Television. Dart- 
Duncan, 5540 Hellywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspaper Items for Publish- 
ers! Write, Newscraft, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 
PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. Make Fast-Selling che- 
nile monkey trees. Literature free. Velva, Bohemia 32, N. Y. 
NATIONAL _FIRM NEEDS Homeworkers! No Selling! 
Guaranteed Pay. Genmerco, Box 142-W, Dorchester 24, Mass. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
Profitable. Hanky Aprons, Ft. Smith 3, Ark. 
“HOMEWORK” SEWING, CLIPPING Newspaper items, 
Mailing. Creation’s, 386, Austin, Texas. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
DENTAL NURSING. PREPARE at home for big pay career. 
Chairside duties, reception, laboratory, Personality Develop- 
ment. Free Book. Wayne School, Lab. BA-15, 2521 Sheffield, 
Chicago 14. 
“HOW TO MAKE Money With Simple Cartoons’—A book 
everyone who likes to draw should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Cartoonists’ Exchange, Dept. 689, Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed_teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 144W 
Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-29 Chicago 
32_ Illinois. 
HOME SEWERS WANTED 
SEW BABY SHOES at home. No canvassing. $40.00 weekly 
possible. Write: Tiny-Tot, Gallipolis 19, Ohio. 
DO-IT-YOURSELF 

LEARN ART METALCRAPFT and jewelry making. Complete, 
inexpensive, home training course now available Special tools 
and materials furnished. Write for free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. L-72, Portland 13, Oregon. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
HIGH PAYING JOBS. All types. Foreign, U.S. Chance to 
travel. Fare paid. Application forms. For information Write 
Section 95B, National, 1020 Broad, Newark, N. J. 
Leesa eee WORKVATIHOME Meee a 
$500 DAILY, MAKING scented Orchids. Free Sample 
Boycan, Sharon 7, Penna. 

INSTRUCTION 

FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog Wayne School, 
Catalog HCH-36, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! MAKE Big Money! Sell Name Im 
printed genuine Parchment “Personals” only 3c each! 600 
other fast selling gifts, greetings. Samples on approval. 
Arrow, 513GG 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NURSING SCHOOLS 


EASILY MAKE $65 Week as Practical Nurse. Learn quickly 
at home! No high school necessary, no age limit. Write today 
for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate School of Nursing, 
21E96 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $50 to $500. Employed men and women over 25, 
eligible, Confidential—no co-signers—no inquiries of employ= 
ers or friends. Repay in monthly payments to fit your income. 
Supervised by State of Nebraska. Loan application sent free 
in plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bldg., Dept. WD-9, Omaha, Nebraska. 


PERSONAL 


BORROWING BY MAIL. Loans $100 to $600 to employed 
men and women. Easy, quick. Completely confidential. No 
endorsers. Repay in convenient monthly payments, Details 
free in plain envelope. Give occupation. State Finance Co., 
323 Securities Bldg., Dept. B-69, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


POEMS WANTED 


For musical setting . . . Send 
Any subject. Immediate consideration. 


ONG your Poems today for FREE 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 1476-L Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 


EW BABY SHOES 


AT HOME... . No Canvassing. $40 
Weekly possible. 


Write TINY-TOT CO., Gallipolis 32, Ohio 


New Way to Remove Dandruff 


New concentrated DANDRICIDE RINSE releases anti-dandruff 
action no ordinary tonic or shampoo can duplicate 


WHY HAVE DANDRUFF? Tonight, you can 
have a cleaner scalp, healthier looking hair, 
gleaming with a soft clean sheen! 


With new Dandricide, loose itchy dandruff is 
removed instantly with a unique anti-dandruff, 
scalp conditioning rinse action! 


Old fashioned dandruff “tonics” or shampoos 
may merely dissolve dandruff scales, only to have 
them return in a few days. New Dandricide rinses 
loose dandruff OUT...really cleans the scalp 
»«- fights the fast return of unsightly, itchy dan- 
druff as no tonic or shampoo can! 


Concentrated to last longer! Easy to use} 
Because it’s concentrated, you get 12. Dandricide 
rinses in a $1.00 bottle. Just mix with water as 
directed, rinse and that’s all! Get Dandricide at 
drug and department stores, beauty and barber 
shops. : 


PANDRICIDE 
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NBC 
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All times listed are Eastern Daylight 
Time. These are network programs. Local 
stations may substitute or re-schedule. 


nside Radio 


NOTE: Presidential conventions will take precedence over all 
programs—August 13-17, Democratic; August 20-24, Republican. 


Monday through Friday 


MBS 


Morning Programs 


8:30 
8:45 


Local Program 


Robert Hurleigh 
Easy Does It 
Mutual Magazine 
Cecil Brown 
Footnotes To 
Medical History 
Five-Star News 
10:35 Johnny Olsen 


ABC 


Breakfast Club 


My True Story 


When A Girl Marries 
Whispering Streets 


Mr. Peepers 


News 
11:05 Story Time 


Queen For A Day 


Grand Central 
Station 

Jack Paar Show 

News 

11:35 Your Happy 


Afternoon Programs 


12:00 


Holiday 


CBS 


News Of America 


Arthur Godfrey Time, 
with Peter Lind 
Hayes 


‘Arthur Godfrey 
(con.), with Peter 
Lind Hayes 

This Is Kathy 
Godfrey 

Howard Miller Show 


Noon News Valentino Wendy Warren & 
The News 
12:10 Ed Ladd’s Frank Farrell Backstage Wife 
Music Box Helen Trent 
Our Gal Sunday 
News, Cedric Foster|Paul Harvey, News |Road Of Life 
Music Ted Malone Aunt Jenny 
Luncheon With Young Dr. Malone 
Lopez The Guiding Light 


News, Sam Hayes 
2:05 Mutual Matinee 


Military Bands 


News 

3:05 Matinee With 
Bruce Elliot 

Bandstand, U.S.A. 


Martin Block 


News, Bill Downs 

2:05 Right To Happi- 
ness 

Second Mrs. Burton 

This ts Nora Drake 

Pepper Young’s 
Family 


Martin Block (con.) 


Doctor’s Wife 
Woman In My House|News 
4:05 Matinee With 
Dick Willard 

Fred Waring Bob And Ray 

Song Fest 
It’s New 
5:35 Today’ sBusiness Les Paul & Mary Ford 
Sportarama 5:50 Wismer, Sports 


5:55 George Gallup 


5:55 Cecil Brown 


Treasury Bandstand 


Evening Programs 


10:15 
10:30 


Three Star Extra 
Alex Dreier, Man 
On The Go 


News Of The World 
One Man’s Family 


Henry Taylor 
Boston Pops 
Concert 


Telephone Hour 


Contrasts In Music 


Pauline Frederick 
10:05 Chet Huntley 
Dance Band 


Parade Of Bands 


Local Program 


6:30 News 
6:35 Mel Allen 


Linkletter’s House 
Party 


Sunshine Sue 


Jackson & The News 


Lowell Thomas 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Dinner Date © 
Gabriel Heatter 


What’s Your Opin- 
ion? 


Ed Morgan, News 
Quincy Howe 
Mike Malloy, 


Private Eye 
7:55 News 


True Detective 
Mysteries 


John Steele, 
Adventurer 


American Music 
Hall 

8:25 News 

Voice Of Firestone 


News, Lyle Van 
9:05 Bob And Ray 
Behind The tron 
Curtain 
Reporters’ Roundup 


Music From 
Studio X 


News 
9:05 American Music 
Hall 


9:25 News 
Best Bands In 
The Land 

9:55 News 
Personality 


News Analysis, 
LeSeuer 

7:05 Amos ’n’ Andy 

7:25 Dr. Baxter 

Bing Crosby 

Edward R. Murrow 


Arthur Godfrey's 
Talent Scouts 


News, Collingwood 
9:05 My Son, Jeep 
Johnny Dollar 

Capitol Cloakroom 


9:55 News, Trout 


Imagination, with 
Milton Cross 
10:25 News 


Imagination (con.) 


The World Tonight 
10:05 Orchestra 


TER Ue era tN a a eee oe ee 


. . : 4 : he os) 


ABC 


News 

6:35 Mel Allen 
Ed Morgan, News 
Quincy Howe 


in CBS ee 
Jackson ‘& The News: 


Lowell Thomas 


News Analysis, 
LeSeuer 
7:05 Amos ’n’ Andy 


17:25 Dr. Baxter 


Sherlock Holmes 
7:55 News 


NBC MBS 
Local Program 
Three Star Extra 
Alex Dreier, Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Man On The Go 
Dinner Date 
News Of The World|Gabriel Heatter 
One Man’s Family |Eddie Fisher 
X Minus One Treasury Agent 
News Squad Room 
8:35 Biographies in 
Sound 
Biographies in News, Lyle Van 
In Sound 9:05 Bob And Ray 
Dateline Defense 
Ted Heath, Music /|Army Hour 
Pauline Frederick {Music From 
10:05 Chet Huntley | Studio X 
Dance Band 
Ken Nordine 


American Music Hall 
8:25 New: 


Bing Crosby 
Edward R. Murrow 


S 
American Music Hall|Suspense 


American Music Hall News, Herman 


9:25 News 
Best Bands Of 
The Land 


Imagination, with 
Milton Cross 

10:25 News 

Imagination (con.) 


05 My Son, Jeep 
iahan Dollar 
Campaign ’56 
9:55 News ~ 


The World Tonight 
10:05 Dance Music 


Wed nesday Evening Programs 


Jackson & The News 
Lowell Thomas 


News, LeSeuer 
7:05 Amos ’n’ Andy 
7:25 Dr. Baxter 
Bing Crosby 


Edward R. Murrow 


FBI In Peace And 
War 


6:00 -|Local Program 
6:30 News 
6:45 |Three Star Extra 6:35 Mel Allen 
7:00 | Alex Dreier, Fulton Lewis, Jr. Ed Morgan News 
7:15 Man On The Go Dinner Date Quincy Howe 
7:30 |News Of The World |Gabriel Heatter Masters Of Mystery 
7:45 |One Man’s Family |What’s Your Opin- 
ion? 7:55 News” 
8:00 |Truth Or Gang Busters American Music Hall 
8:15 Consequences 8:25 News 
8:30 |Recollections At 30 | Crime Files of American Music Hall 
8:55 News _ Flamond 
9:00 You Bet Your Life |News, Lyle Van American Music Hall 
—Groucho Marx {9:05 Bob and Ray 
9:15 Airmen Of Note 9:25 News 
9:30 |Sound Flight Family Theater Best Bands 
9:45 Of The Land 
10:00 |Pauline Frederick |Music From Imagination, with 
10:05 Chet Huntley; Studio X Milton Cross 
10:15 |This Is Moscow 10:25 News 
10:30 Imagination (con.) 


Thursday Evening Programs 


News, Collingwood 

9:05 My Son, Jeep 

Johnny Dollar 

Washington & The 
World 

9:55 News 


The World Tonight 
10:05 Music 


6:00 Local Program Jackson & The News 
6:30 News 
6:45 | Three Star Extra 6:35 Mel Allen Lowell Thomas 
7:00 | Alex Dreier, Fulton Lewis, Jr. Ed Morgan, News News Analysis, 
7:15 Man On The Go |Dinner Date Quincy Howe LeSeuer 
7:05 Amos 'n’ Andy 
2 7:25 Dr. Baxter 
7:30 |News Of The World| Gabriel Heatter Mystery Classic Bing Crosby 
7:45 |One Man’s Family |Eddie Fisher 7:55 News Edward R. Murrow 
8:00 |People Are Funny {Official Detective |American Music Hall 
8:15 8:25 News — 
8:30 |Conversation Crime Fighter American Music Hall)/21st Precinct 
9:00 | News News, Lyle Van American Music Hall)News, Herman 
9:05 Bob And Ray :05 My Son, Jeep 
9:15 9:25 News Johnny Dollar 
9:30 |Stars In Action State Of The Nation|Best Bands Of The Leading 
9:45 The Land Question 
9:55 News 
10:00 |Pauline Frederick |Music From Imagination, with |The World Tonight 
10:05 Chet Huntley} Studio X Milton Cross 10:05 Dance Music 
10:15 | Carling Conserva- 
tion Club 10:25 News 
10:30 |Jane Pickens Show Imagination (con.) 


bina Local Program 

6:45 |Three Star Extra 

7:00 |Alex Dreier, Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

Man On The Go 

7:15 Dinner Date 

7:30 |News Of The World|Gabriel Heatter 

7:45 |One Man’s Family What's Your Opin- 

ion? 

3:00 |National Radio Fan|Counter-Spy 

8:15} Club 

8:30 City Editor 

9:00 |NBC Job Clinic News, Lyle Van 
9:05 Radio Fan Club|9:05 Bob and Ray 

9:15 | (con.) American Travel 

Guide 

9:30 Disc Date 

9:45 

10:00 |Cavalcade Of Sports|Music From Studio X 

10:15 |10:25 Sports Digest |Virgil Pinkley 

10:30 Music 


Evening Programs 


News 

6:35 Mel Allen 

Ed Morgan, News 
Quincy Howe 
Police Blotter 

7:55 News 
American Music Hall 


8:25 News 
American Music Hall 


American Music Hall 
9:25 News 


Best Bands Of 
The Land 


Imagination, with 


Milton Cross 


Jackson & The News 
Lowell Thomas 


News Analysis, 
LeSeuer 

7:05 Amos ’n’ Andy 

7:25 Dr. Baxter 

Bing Crosby 

Edward R. 


CBS Radio Workshop 

ples Collingwood 
9:05 My Son, Jeep 

Johnny Dollar 

So They Say 


The World Tonight — 
10:05 Dance Music — 


10:25 News 
Imagination eon ye 


ie 


Murrow 


9:55 News - 


BS ° : e 
nside Radio 
| NBC MBS ABC CBS 


NBC MBS ABC _ CBS Morning Programs 
a 8:30 |Bible Study Hours |Oral Roberts Light & Life Hour {Renfro Valley 

Morning Programs 8:45 : (8:55 Galen Drake 
8:30 Local Program News 9:00 |World News Roundup|Wings Of Healing |News |wortd News Roundup 

«8:45 ; 8:55 News 9:05 GreatComposers) 

, Peed ir ae oe epee | wince ee |p 9315 |/Monitor It’s Time |The Music Room 
i ae No School Today |News Of America 9:30 |Voice Of Prophecy |Back To God Voice of Prophecy Church Of The Air 
oH Monitor Farm News LEE | — ae 

23 f F F io Bi | 4 
: 10:00 |National Radio Radio Bible Class |News News, Trout K 
9:45 Garden Gate 10:15 | Pulpit i Message Of 10:05 E. Power H 
0:00 | Monitor No School News, Jackson : 2 oc J acueeS: 
4 ): 10:30 | Monitor Voice Of Prophecy |New | Invitation To 
es ; ote Riverene ce 10,05; Balen Drake 7 10:45 10: 35 College Choir | Learning 

10:45 10:35 Good News Clubhouse 11:00 | Monitor Frank And Ernest Sunday iMelodies eee wean 

S| a rai On ashington 

11:00 | Monitor News News News, Calmer : bina ¥ arines 

P. : 11:05 For Parents pees cHeu aug ie Ronee a. 11:15 PRTIStlanS rience Reviews | wae 

11:15 Only POET ESO NADY LEWIS SHOW, 11:30 |11:35 New World | Northwestern News |Salt Lake Tabernacle 
11:30 sical Wheel Of |Platterbrains Reviewing Stand |11:35 Christian In | Choir 

11:45 11:55 Les Paul & 11:45 echon 
q " 3 Mary Ford 


Datternoon Programs ; Afternoon Programs cs 


Bi2: :00 |National Farm & News News __,|News, Jackson EAU IR AT Ash sees Lee Theta 
Home Hour 12:05 Magic of 12:05 World Tourist/12:05 Romance Dorseys 
12:15 | Music 101 Ranch Boys 12:15 |World Affairs 
30) / Monitor Peucanveanmtel BU IOke 12:30 |The Eternal Light |News, Bill Cunning-|News |Guy Lombardo Time 
45 12:55 Weather Along ham 12:35 Herald Of ; 
i The Highways 12:45 Christian Science Truth ~|12:55 Weather " 
~ 1:00 |Monitor Fifth Army Band |News News, Jackson _ aes The High- an 
4:15 1:05 Navy Hour 1:05 City Hospital = i 
a " 1:25 Men’s Corner : F oF = 
4:30 Shake The Maracas |Man About 1:00 | Monitor tes PalleMary tots Dr. Wm. Ward Ayer Page reer 
“AS ; Weece House 1:15 Merry Mailman Donald Woods ae 
: Neptunes 1:30 |Lutheran Hour Lutheran Hour —| News RG! 
E cience 1:45 1:35 Pilgrimage | la 
2:00 | Monitor News News, Townsend 5 F MusiguEro mm Britain Do Occl RERGeInuLL News. oon ae 
ac 2:03 Festival 2:03 string gan Monitor Music From Britain|Dr. Oral Roberts hens and Music 3 f 
4 fs alle erenade : c 7 - : 
2330 Lucky Pierre sports 2:30 |The Catholic Hour Wings Of Healing . Festivals* 
ue acpi Ballet Eom) 3:00 |Monitor Bandstand, U.S.A. Dr, James McGinlay Music Festival (con.) 
* annie | SNe anne Ta eo yl eek ae lee ee 3:15 :25 News moe) | 
__ 3:00 |Monitor Country Jamboree |News News, Bancroft A = +o: 
315 3:05 Festival— {3:05 ‘Richard Hayes | 3:30 pu aeranam [Mostc On ae 
aan a EO : Lent Opera F Show ae 3 pedteee Sete 
5 BORE arane BEES Wee Su 4:00|Monitor Bandstand, U.S.A. | Old-Fashioned News 
335) Opera (con:) 4:15| Revival Hour © |4:05 Music On A 
~ 4:00 | Monitor Standby Sports, with|News News, Cochran ox | ae Afternean $ 
att Harry Wismer 4:05 Ghautatqua an ness Show i S| eh eee 
. MOY UL) 5:00 | Monitor Bandstand, U.S.A. |News 
ce Farry bait Orch; 5:15 |5:05 World Theater 5:25 Van Voorhis, 5:05 Indictment 
Sf ______) ___i i SHgtien | t Larz RS 
ce . 5:30 |Sports Fort Laramie "a 
5:00 | Monitor Standby Sports with)News News, Cochran 3 . 3 ; ; 
= Harry Wismer 5:05 Pop Concert 5:45 SaaS MEL 9 5:35 High Moment | Si 
fg s con "ae 
S 5:15 : Turf Events *8/12 Helsinki’s Sibelius Festival; 8/19 Czech Philharmony of Prague; 8/26 
5:30 Dinner At The Make Way for Youth Concertgebouw Orch. of Amsterdam: 9/2 & 9/9 Bach Festival, Ansbach, Germany 
abe 45 Green Room ee 
5:55 Cecil Brown Bees! 
" *8/25 Sa ndicaps; 9/1 The Saratoga Hopeful R | 
3 /25 Saratoga Handicaps; 9/1 The ga Hopefu Evening Programs ae 
Evening Programs 6:00 |Monitor News Don Gardner, News |News ae 
S iS 05 News Series 
_ 6:00 | Monitor John T. Flynn News if |News 6:15 Tomorrow’s Quincy Howe - 
* 6:05 Pan-American |6:05 New Orleans Headlines oe 
6:15 The Mariners’ Union Jazz Band Ball 6:30 |New: On The Line, Bob |Gunsmoke ae 
= Album , 4 6:3 5 Meet The Press| Considine ar. 
6:30 Report ream Sports Kaleidoscope Sariiay At The 6:45 Les Paul & Marv Ford George Sokolsky ee} 
wv ashington ase : i 5 - ne 
6:45 Dinner Date Bob Edge, Sports SS Rahs bi ae ete eal we 
ne Afield 7:00 | Monitor By The People Bryson Rash [MENS Seals zi! 
ed nn a ere | ES a aa | . : i iller me 
7:00 |Monitor Pop The Question |News News : Show ae 
% 7:15 7:05 At Ease 7:05 Juke Box Jury 7:15 | Overseas Assignment 
: sats . 7:30 Pan-American Sports 
‘ 20 Inspiration, Please |Unit 99 7:55 Weather Along 7:45 Panorama 7:35 Political 7:55 Weather Along 
Deere Mamata A Melee Le ia) ie he 8 Te Highways Roundup | The Highways 
- :00 | Monitor Teen-Age Jamboree |News News. Jackson 8:00 | Moni ii ; 
5 p : : onitor Hawaii Calls News News. George Horman 
| 8:15, 8:05 Vincent Lopez |8:05 Treasury Of 8:05 All Star Country 8:05 Meet Corliss > 
B:30 Maar nireto * WE rae 8:15 Show Archer 
> eat Saturda : i 
B45 This Is Your Plant ight y 8:30 Sports Two For The Money — Es 
" e Business 9:00 /Monitor Wm. Hillman, News | News News : 
00 |Monitor Teen-Age Jamboree |News  ==«_— 2 pcnaeaad aihaae pre iaashs Show Kee In Bet 
: 15 ’ (con.) B08 National Juke 9:30 Manion Forum sports “Music From os 
Be ‘ e 3 : eep Healthy Steel Pier 
9:30 |Grand Ole Opry Sports Basin Street Jazz 19:55 fi 
9:35 Best Bands Fae 7h ie am RU ee ie SE per Meee 
ne Eee —______————— } 10:00 |Billy Graham Wings Of Healing News, E. D. Canham)| News 


5 dee Show — Stile Country 10:30 |American Forum _—‘|Bonsoir Paris Revival Time church Of The Air 


10:35 Rh Rhythm On 


5 aise 


10:00 | Monitor Renfro Valle New: 215] - 
| » Ta 4 Barn Dance ; 10:05 Lawrence Welk| 10: 205 Saturday 16:18 eek Me ve Face the oe 
Bee. Next ae 


TV program highlights 


© CBS flagship station 
@ NBC flagship station 
@ ABC flagship station 


NEW YORK CITY AND SUBURBS AND NEW HAVEN CHANNEL 8, AUGUST 7—SEPTEMBER 5 


Baseball on TV 


DATE TIME CH. GAME 
AUGUST 
He Aires | CEES) 9 Pgh. vs. Dodgers 
8:00 11 Phil. vs. Giants 
8, Wed. 1:30 11 Phil. vs. Giants 
9, Th. 1:30 11 Phil. vs. Giants 
HOMES] 7255 9 Phil. vs. Dodgers 
8:15 11 Balt. vs. Yanks 
HiSaten lla 2,9 Phil. vs. Dodgers 
2:00 8,11 Balt. vs. Yanks 
WeSun) 155 9 Phil. vs. Dodgers 
2:00 8,11 Balt. vs. Yanks—D 
14, Tu. 7:55 9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
8:15 11 Boston vs. Yanks 
15, Wed. 2:00 11 Boston vs. Yanks 
TD 9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
16, Th. 2:00 11 Boston vs. Yanks 
7:55 9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
17, Fri. 8:00 11 Pgh. vs. Giants 
18, Sat. 2:00 8,11 Pgh. vs. Giants 
2:25 2 Det. vs. Chicago 
8:00 11 Yanks vs. Balt.—R 
19,Sun. 2:00 11 Pgh. vs. Giants 
21, Tu. 8:15 11 Clev. vs. Yanks 


D—Doubleheader R—Road Game 


DATE TIME cH. GAME 
22, Wed. 2:00 11 Cley. vs. Yanks 
8:55 9 St. L. vs. Dodgers—R 
23, Th. 2:00 11 Chi. vs. Yanks 
8:55 9 Mil. ys. Dodgers—R 
24, Fri. 8:15 11 Chi. vs. Yanks 


25,Sat. 2:00 2,8,11 Chi. vs. Yanks 
26,Sun. 2:00 8,11 Det. vs. Yanks—D 


27,Mon. 3:25 9 Mil. vs. Dodgers—R 
28, Tu. 2:25 9 Chi. vs. Dodgers—R 
29, Wed. 2:00 11 K.C. vs. Yanks 
2:25 9 Chi. vs. Dodgers—R 
30, Th. PAS 9 Chi. vs. Dodgers—R 
31, Fri. 8:00 11 Dodgers vs. Giants 
SEPTEMBER 
1,Sat. 2:00 2,8,11 Dodgers vs. Giants 
8:00 11 Wash. vs. Yanks—R 
2,Sun. 2:00 8,11 Dodgers vs. Giants 
3,Mon. 1:25 9 Pgh. vs. Dodgers—D 
1:30 11 Balt. vs. Yanks—D 
5, Wed. 7:55 9 Pgh. vs. Dodgers 
6, Th. 7:55 9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
Wels, USB 9 Giants vs. Dodgers 
8:15 11 Wash. vs. Yanks 


NOTE: Presidential Conventions will take precedence over all network programs: 


August 13-17, Democratic; 


August 20-24 Republican. 


Monday through Friday 


7:00 @ Today—Awake & away with Garroway 
8:30 © It's Fun To Reduce—Figure control 
9:00 @ ((s] at 11) My Little Margie—Lafts 
© Herb Sheldon—& Jo McCarthy 
10:00 @ Of All Things—Faye Emerson 
10:30 @ Godfrey Time—Mon. thru Thurs., 
Peter Lind Hayes emcees 
@ Claire Mann—For women only 
11:00 @ Home—For the housewife 
12:00 @ Valiant Lady—Flora Campbell stars 
@ Feather Your Nest—Bud Collyer 
12:15 @ [8] Love Of Life—Stars Jean McBride 
12:30 ® [8] Search For Tomorrow—Serial 
© It Could Be You—Bill Leyden 
12:45 @ [8] Guiding Light—Perennial favorite 
1:00 @ Charles Collingwood—News 
1:10 @ Stand Up And Be Counted—Russell 
© One Is For Sheldon—Herb’s hot 
1:30 @ As The World Turns—Serial 
2:00 @ Johnny Carson Show—Variety 
Richard Willis—Female renovating 
[8] Art Linkletter’s House Party 
Tennessee Ernie—No. 1 pea- picker 
Big Payoff—Randy Merriman quiz 
Matinee Theater—Hour teleplays 
[8] Film Festival—Excellent movies 
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2:30 


3:00 


Bob Crosby Show—Let’s swing, gates 
Brighter Day—Daily serial 
Queen For A Day—Royal fun 
4:15 @ Secret Storm—Peter Hobbs stars 
4:30 @ Edge Of Night—John Larkin stars 
5:00 © Virginia Graham—Chit-chat for gals 
7:15 @ John Daly—Award-winning newsman 
7:30 © Songs—Gordon MacRae, M.; 
Frankie Carle, Tu.; Snooky Lanson, Th.; Jaye 
P. Morgan, W., F. 
© Million Dollar Movie—Aug. 6-12, 
“Show Business,” Eddie Cantor; Aug. 13-19, 
“Teckman Mystery,” John Justin; Aug. 20- 
26, “Body Snatcher,’ Bela Lugosi, Boris 
Karloff; Aug 27-Sept. 2, “A Girl, A Guy and 
a Gob,” Lucille Ball; Sept. 3-9, “Nocturne” 
7:45 @ John Cameron Swayze—News 
10:00 © Million Dollar Movie—See 7:30 p.m. 
11:00 @ Cecil Brown—News 
11:10 @ Night Show—Feature films 
11:15 @ The Late Show—Feature films 
11:30 @ Tonight—Steve Allen, Wed., Th., Fri. 


Monday P.M. : 


7:30 @ Bold Journey—True-Life adventures 
@ Suzie—Private Secretary re-runs 
8:00 @ Burns & Allen—Reruns for summer 
@ Ernie Kovacs Show—Except Aug. 20, 
Producers’ Showcase 
@ Public Defender—Reed Hadley stars 
8:30 @ Talent Scouts—Bob Crosby emcees 
8| Voice Of Firestone—Concerts 
9:00 @ [8] Charlie Farrell Show—Comedy 
@ Medic—Last Aug. 20 
@ Film Fair—Aug. 13, “Boys In Brown,” 
Jack Warner; Aug. 20, “Here Come the 
Huggets,” Jack Warner; Aug. 27, “Cara- 
van,” Stewart Granger; Sept. 3, “Third 
Time Lucky,” Glynis Johns 
9:30 @ The Vic Damone Show—Songs 
@ Robert Montgomery Presents 
10:00 @ [8] Westinghouse Summer Theater 
10:30 @) Doug Fairbanks Presents—Stories 


7:00 @ Gildersleeve—Willard Waterman 
7:30 @ Name That Tune—Mu$ical Quiz 
© Waterfront—Pres Foster as Mike 
8:00 ® Phil Silvers Show—Reruns 
© Dear Phoebe—Reruns. Aug. 14 and 
and Sept. 4, Chevy Show—Musical revue 
8:30 @ This Is Show Business—Witty 
9:00 @ Joe & Mabel—Comedy 
@ Sneak Preview—Filmed dramas 
GE Summer Originals 
9:30 @ Undercurrent—Melodramas 
Kaiser Theater—Circle Theater 
10:00 @ [8] $64,000 Question—Hal March 
The Big Picture—Army documentary 
10:30 @ Do You Trust Your Wife?—Bergen 
@® Big Town—Mark Stevens stars 
@ Women Want To Know—Faysie 


Wednesday 


7:30 @ Cartoon Theater—Terrytoons 
[8] Disneyland—Fun & fantasy 
8:00 @ Frankie Laine Show 

@ Press Conference—Martha Rountree 
@ Man Behind The Badge—Police 
8:30 @ [8] The Amazing Dunninger—Magic 
9:00 @ Kraft Theater—Fine plays 
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@ [8] Screen Directors’ Playhouse 
@ The Man Called X—Barry Sullivan 
9:30 @ I’ve Got A Secret—Bob Cummings 
@ [8] Eddy Arnold Show 
10: 00 @ U. S. Steel Hour—Alternates with 
20th Century-Fox Hour 
@ This Is Your Life—Reruns 
@ [8] Boxing—Headline events 


Thursday 


8:00 @ You Bet Your Life—Groucho reruns 
Liberace—Valentino of piano 

Hour Glass—English films 
Climax—Suspense~ dramas 
Dragnet—Summer reruns 

People’s Choice—Comedy reruns 


(7) 

(2) 

4) 

4) r 

© Professional Wrestling—Dramatic 
(2) 

(4 

7) 

2] 


lu) 


:30 
:00 
330 Four Star Playhouse—Drama 

((8] at 10) Ford Theater—Reruns 
Greatest Sport Shows 

Arthur Murray Party—Katie stars 


Lux Video Theater—Dramas 
10:30 @ Racket Squad—Reed Hadley sturs 


"Friday | 


7:30 © | Spy—Raymond Massey thriller 
8:00 @ Hollywood Summer Theater 

© Sherlock Holmes—Master detective 
@ BI 

Q 


10:00 


>] 


[8] Combat Sérgeant—Melodrama 
Our Miss Brooks—Summer reruns 
@ All Star Football Game—Avg. 10 

from Chicago 
9:00 @ Best In Mystery—Whodunits 
@ Treasure Hunt—Jan Murray quiz 
9:30 @ Star Stage—Teleplay reruns 
10:00 @ Undercurrent—Melodramas 
@® Boxing—With Jimmy, the Powerhouse 
@ It’s Polka Time—Live & lively 


5:00 @ Turf Events—Aug. 25, $50,000 Sara- 
toga Handicap; Sept. 1, $30,000 Hopeful, 
Saratoga. 

6:00 @ Telephone Time—John Nesbitt 

6:15 @ Patti Page—On film 

7:30 @ Beat The Clock—Bud Collyer 

Down You Go—Dr. Evans 

8:00 @ [8] The Honeymooners—Reruns 

@ Tony Bennett Show—Variety 
8:30 @ [8] Stage Show—Dorseys & guests 
9:00 @ Two For The Money—Sam Levenson 
@ People Are Funny—Linkletter 

[8] Lawrence Welk—Family favorite 

9:30 @ Russ Morgan Show—Musical show 

Ford Theater—Reruns 

10:00 @ Gunsmoke—Western 

Masquerade Party—Lotsa fun 

10:30 @ High Finance—Dennis James quiz 

@® Adventure Theater—Paul Douglas 


5:00 @ Going Places—Musical from Fla. 
7:30 @ Private Secretary—Jack Benny 
© Frontier—Reruns 
@ Film Festival—Aug. 12, “Clouded 
Yellow,” Jean Simmons; Aug. 19, “Ivory 
Hunter,” Anthony Steele; Aug 26, “In 
Which We Serve,” Noel Coward; Sept. 2, 
“Notorious Gentleman,” Rex Harrison 
8:00 © [8] Ed Sullivan Show—Extravaganza 
@ Steve Allen Show—Variety, except 
Aug. 12, Spectacular, “Oh, Susannah.” 
9:00 @ G-E Theater—Reruns 
© TV Playhouse—Live hour teleplays 
@ [8] Original Amateur Hour 
10:00 @® $64,000 Challenge—Sonny Fox 
® Man Against Crime—Frank Lovejoy 
Loretta Young Show—returns Aug. 26 
@ Focus—Dramatic documentaries ‘ 
10:30 @ [8] What’s My Line?—Job game ee 
saa i la Ta cll adage 
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What's New 
from COAST to COAST 


(Continued from page 17) 


Alabamans answered the public-service 
call to a WSGN-Marine Reserve Pla- 
toon. Above, deejay Duke Rumore talks 
to recruits Bob Morris and Jim Regan. 


. .. My apologies for my slip of the type- 
writer when I said Buff Cobb’s uncle was 
the late Irvin 8. Cobb. Actually the famous 
writer was Buff’s grandfather, as many of 
you were quick to write and tell me. And 
congratulations on such sharp readership! 


What Ever Happened To... ? 


Win Elliot, who used to do the County 
Fair show, and was also the announcer on 
several other programs? Win has been 
devoting most of his time to doing TV 
commercials lately, and you'll see him 
every now and then “selling the product.” 

Peggy McCay, who played “Vanessa 
Raven” on Love Of Life? Peggy left the 
show several months ago, at her own re- 
quest, in order to accept various dramatic 
roles she couldn’t do while committed to 
the Love Of Life program. She has done 
several leads on TV drama programs, and 
also appeared recently in “Uncle Vanya,” 
an off-Broadway stage production. Peggy 
is at present up for the lead in “Maiden 
Voyage,’ a new play set to open in New 
York this fall. 

Jim Kirkwood, who plays the son on 
Valiant Lady? Jimmy is not being dropped 
from the cast of the program, but his 
role has been “written in and out” of the 
script this summer because of his straw- 
hat circuit tour with Tallulah Bankhead 
in her new show, “Welcome, Darlings.” 


If you have a question about one of your 
favorite people or programs, or wonder 
what has happened to someone on radio 
or television, drop me a line—Miss Jill 
Warren, TV Ravio Mrrror, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York, and Ill 
try my best to find out for you and put the 
information in the column. Unfortunately 
we dont have space to answer all ques- 
tions, so I try to cover those personalities 
about whom I receive the most inquiries. 
Sorry, no personal answers, so please do 
not enclose stamped envelopes or postage, 
as they cannot be returned. 


The world takes you at face value. So it’s 
important for you to use UTOL, the mir- 
acle antibiotic skin cream that is the fast- 
est known remedy for externally caused 
skin blemishes. 


ONLY $100 


*UTOL is standard 
treatment for 
Contact Dermatitis. 


Hides as it heals! 
Here’s the ONLY antibiotic skin cream! 
UTOL, with the magic of Tyrothricin, 
kills the skin bacteria that usually cause MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Your money re- 
skin blemishes. Field tests prove—-UTOL funded if UTOL does not satisfy completely! 
dries up common skin eruptions and clears Sold At All Drugstores 
skin in as little as 10 days! A PRODUCT OF McKESSON & ROBBINS 


Apply germ- 
arresting OIL-0-SOL 
at once. Helps 
control infection, 
ease pain, speed 
healing. Use it to- 
day. Don’t suffer. 
At your drug sfore 


MOTHERS 


Your child’s photo may qualify for a 


ONE MINUTE 


of simple care in minor injuries 


Cuts-Burns 


May avoid terrible infection 


nossos QI EL -QO-SOL 


FREE CAMERA—also earn $350 if 
used for advertising. BIG DEMAND 
for photos of infants to 18 yrs. Send 
ONE small photo for approval. Print 
ehild’s and mother’s name, address 
on back. Returned two weeks. NO 
OBLIGATION. 


ADVERTISERS PHOTOS 
6000-HWSunset, Hollywood28,Calif. 


TURN “so-so” hair glamour- 
bright and see how exciting 
life can be! With Marchand’s 
Golden Hair Wash, you can 
lighten just a shade or go 
dashing, dazzling blonde — 
safely, easily at home. Or add 
sunny highlights, gleam dark 
hair with bronze. Golden Hair 
Wash, complete in one pack- 
age, has been the favorite 
home hair lightener for over 
50 years. Lightens arm and 
leg hair, too. 


Never a dull moment 


when you're bright BLON DE 


Be a gay blonde charmer—today! 


MARCHAND’S GOLDEN HAIR WASH 


At drugstores 
everywhere 
75c and $1.00 
plus tax 


(Continued from page 45) 
nickname. His real’name is Irwin Fox. 
His mother began to call him Sonny when 
he was a toddler, and every one else 
chorused in. 

Through school, Sonny participated a 
little in dramatic clubs, but he never 
thought seriously of show busiress. His 
ambition, even in his teens, was to follow 
in his father’s footsteps. He recalls a high- 
school essay in which he hoped for a fu- 
ture where he would work in textiles, 
earn up to ten thousand dollars a year 
and be a pillar in community activities. 
That was Sonny, the solid citizen. There 
was also Sonny, the ham. 

“I had a tendency toward self-drama- 
tization in my lower teens,” he grins. 
“One thing, I used to scare my sisters by 
pretending suicide. I think I got the idea 
out of a movie. But my mother had such 
a sense of humor that she always spoiled 
my scenes. I remember one day I turned 
the gas on in the kitchen. She came in 
running, but, instead of bawling me out 
and making a scene—which I would have 
loved—she said, ‘Sonny, if this explodes, 
it'll make a terrible noise.’ 

“And there was the day my sisters were 
teasing me. That time, I went to the bed- 
room and sat on the window-sill with my 
feet hanging out, and threatened to jump. 
My sisters began screaming, but Mother 
came into the room and said, ‘Sonny, you’re 
only one storey up and, if you jump, you'll 
just break an arm or leg and have to go 
to a hospital. That’s expensive and there 
are many better ways of spending money.” 

Sonny continues, “Mother is a beautiful, 
remarkable woman, over and above the 
sense of humor.” 


Who are your favorites? 


In color, I want to see: 


— a ee ee ee ee 


PLAY EDITOR 


Send your votes for the TV, radio or 
recording artists you want to see in TV Rapio Mirror. 
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Sonny had planned to study textiles at 
the University of North Carolina, but he 
was graduated from high school in the 
middle of the school year. While he was 
waiting for the fall semester, he enrolled 
at New York University in radio. He liked 
that semester so much, he decided to con- 
tinue. But, halfway through N.Y.U. he 
was drafted into World War II. In the 
infantry, he got several battle stars and a 
Purple Heart. He was a prisoner of war. 

Sonny was a P.O.W. for three months 
and went down from one-hundred-seventy 
pounds to a hundred and five. The only 
meal of the day was a piece of bread and 
cup of soup. It was mid-winter and his 
feet literally froze. There was nothing to 
do and so, to pass time, anyone who could 
talk about anything gave lectures. And 
they organized quiz games. That was 
Sonny’s only experience as a quizmaster 
before The $64,000 Challenge. In 1946, 
after two and a half years in service, he 
returned to N.Y.U. 

“After graduation,” he says, “I got a 
job with Allen Funt’s crew on Candid 
Camera. On that job, I lost the tape of 
one of our best stunts. Allen blew his top 
—with good reason—but he didn’t fire me. 
Later, I worked for Arch Obelor in Cali- 
fornia, then came back to New York again, 
to write for Herb Sheldon. I wrote comedy 
for five shows a week. After six weeks, 
I was so morose I had to quit. Then I went 
back to Funt for a while, and finally got 
set with the Voice of America in April 
of 1951.” 

The previous fall, he had met Gloria at 
a restaurant in Greenwich Village. She 
was dating a friend of his. It was Hallo- 
ween, but everyone was wearing their God- 


given faces. And, when Sonny saw 

Gloria’s, he went boing. But Gloria didn’t 
take an immediate liking to Sonny. The 
Fox looked like a wolf to her. However, 
he wasn’t, and he didn’t attempt to get a 
date, for he respected his friend’s prior 
rights. In spring of 1952, he heard that his 
friend was no longer dating Gloria and 
decided to make his bid. : 

“I was still working for the Voice and 
Gloria was at Republican Headquarters in 
Manhattan. I called her boss, whom I 
knew, and suggested that I do a series on 
‘Young People in Politics,’ to be beamed 
overseas. We made a luncheon date and, 
when I went over to meet him, I ‘ran into’ 
Gloria and invited her along. After lunch- 
eon, I made my first date.” 

Only one program was done on the sub- 
ject of “Young Politicians,” but Sonny did 
make a project out of Gloria. She says that 
never before had she so much fun on dates: — 
“He always had something unusual planned, 
and it was always exciting. One evening 
we would go sight-seeing and he had the 
entire route planned. The next date might 
be dinner in a fashionable restaurant. He 
would always say, “This is what I’ve got 
planned for the evening. Does it appeal to 
you?’ It always did.” 

It was the year of the Presidential cam- 
paign. Sonny was for Adlai. Gloria was 
for Ike. “We had an agreement about no 
campaign buttons when we went out,” he 
recalls, “but we argued constantly. If 
Eisenhower or Stevenson had made a 
speech the night before, we’d yak it over 
until we got to the party or theater. We’d 
have a truce during the party, then argue 
all the way home. I think that’s why I 
went to Korea in November. Just to save 
our romance.” 

He went to Korea on a Voice of Amer- 
ica assignment. Before he left, he and 
Gloria had a serious discussion. He was to 
be gone six months and it was decided 
that, if both felt the same when he got 
back, they would marry—regardless of 
who was President. He couldn’t wait six 
months. On New Year’s Eve, he phoned 
from Tokyo and proposed. They were 
married on May 1, 1953. Their marriage 
license is in Japanese. The civil ceremony 
and license cost them thirty yen, or nine 
cents. 

After a year, Sonny resigned. Back in 
the States, he auditioned for a television 
job at Station KETC in St. Louis. He was 
hired as The Finder, which was both the 
title and the title role of a children’s show. 

“Of course,” he chuckles, “Gloria thought 
it was pretty funny that I, the loser, should 
be called, ‘The Finder.’ But it was a lot 
of fun. I drove all over Missouri in a 
Corvette, finding things and people that 
interest children.” 

KETC is one of sixteen educational tele- | 
vision stations in the country. They are 
non-commercial and are supported by the 
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youngsters. 

a volunteer baby-sitter for his sisters’ 
children. Now, on occasion, he takes over 
his own baby for a day, if Gloria goes out. 
The baby, born September 30, 1955, is 
named Christopher and also has a room 
overlooking the Hudson. ~ 

Their apartment is the result of the 
combined efforts of husband and wife. 
“Sonny is very much interested in the 

home,” Gloria says. “I can talk to him 
about color schemes or a china pattern. 
He doesn’t say ‘Yes, yes,’ just to shut you 
up. He listens and comments.” 

He has also contributed a bit of manual 

labor. Out of six-foot, eight-inch doors, 
Sonny has fashioned dining ana coffee 
tables. The dining table is mahogany. The 
coffee table has been surfaced with black 
and white vinyl squares. 
’ The living room is predominantly red, 
black and white. There are a couple of 
sling chairs, one in red and the other in 
black; a hi-fi cabinet Sonny finished in 
black; draperies and cushions. are in red. 
White has been used decoratively to frame 
pictures. There is a strong Oriental cast 
to the room, for many of the most beau- 
tiful things—a doll encased in glass, an 
Ivory chess set, prints, scrolls—are Japa- 
nese. “We are very interested in art,” 
' Sonny says. “Someday, we’d like to be 
collectors. We always have an original 
canvas hanging in the room, rented from 
the Museum of Modern Art.” 

The baby’s bedroom has a large, cheer- 
ful mural on one wall and a huge Pogo 
drawing on the other. Gloria keeps a 

-double-bed here for guests and, when 
friends sleep in, she rolls the baby crib 
into the master bedroom. The master bed- 
noone is blue and white, with accents of 
red. 

“We keep our television set in the bed- 
room,” Sonny notes. “That leaves the 
living room free for reading or working. 
Or, if we have friends in and one of them 
has to see a particular program, he can 
go back to the bedroom and watch with- 
out disturbing others. It works out fine 
for us.” 

Sonny is busiest on weekends. Saturday 

- is rehearsal day and Sunday is telecasting 
day for both programs. His “weekend” 
starts on Monday. “Monday is recovery 
day. Tuesday, Gloria and I get out to- 
gether. Just the two of us.” 

Then, they have a nurse in to take care 
of Christopher. They catch a subway and 
they may get off at Central Park, walk 
across the park to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, spend a couple of hours there and 
then go to Macy’s to do some shopping. 
Sonny likes to shop for Gloria. He likes 
her in high styles. He is so interested in 
what she wears that often, before she buys 
a dress, she will have it sent out for his 
approval. 

Of more interest to Gloria than clothes 
are flower shows and plant stores. “We 
have drawers full of flower seeds,” Sonny 
says. “We’d like to have a house in the 
country, so that Gloria can get back to 
the soil.” 

Gloria is in no rush. They have been 
married only three years. They have 
' swirled around the world and there has 
hardly been a quiet moment. “And may- 
be it’s because we’ve been married a short 
time,” she observed, “but we’ve yet to 
have an argument. Sonny is really easy 
to get along with, but never dull. Living 
with Sonny has been as exciting as riding 
the tail of a comet.” 
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See 


You may win a $3750 
Scholarship in Professional Art 


Prize: A complete art course — free 
training for a career in advertising art 
or illustrating — plus a drawing outfit 
and valuable art textbooks! 

Demand for trained artists is in- 
creasing. Try for this free art course. 
You’re trained by professional artists. 
You get individual coaching, personal 
guidance. 

Scholarship is offered by world’s 
largest home study art school. Many 
of its graduates are highly paid art- 
ists today. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC. ¢ STUDIO 8396 


500 South 4th Street * Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please enter my attached drawing in your ‘‘Draw Me”’ 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


contest. 
Name AGE. 


DRAW THIS GIRL’S HEAD 
5 inches high. Use pencil. All 
drawings for September 1956 
contest must be received by 


Address. 
City. Zone. 


State. 


County 


September 30. None returned. 
Winner notified. Amateurs 
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(Continued from page 53) 
and earried a live turkey up the steps 
of City Hall in New York. . Yet, when 
Orson Welles first went to Hollywood and 
needed a “real lady” to play his wife in 
“Citizen Kane,” he sent for this same 
Ruth Warrick—the ex-Jubilesta queen. 

. and when the producers needed some- 
one who wasn’t a “lady,” but down-to- 
earth enough to play “the other woman” 
in As The World Turns, the new CBS-TV 
daytime drama—they, too, sent for Ruth 
Warrick. 

But you’ve driven along the Hudson 
- River as far as Sing Sing Prison .. . time 
to turn off the road for Ruth’s place. 
There it is—the Gate House, as charming 
a retreat aS you’ve ever seen, complete 
with grounds and flowers, grass and trees, 
and a dog who jumps all over you. There’s 
even a view of the Hudson flowing self- 
consciously by. And then .. . out comes a 
woman so beautiful that you wonder 
what’s wrong with television. Why don’t 
they catch the delicate coloring, the soft 
red hair, the womanly radiance of her? 

“And how do you do, Miss Jubilesta?” 
you gulp. 

As she introduces you to the family, 
however, her grace as a hostess comes 
into play. This, you recognize, is the 
“real lady” of “Citizen Kane.” Her hus- 
band, Bob McNamara, seems like the 
happiest Irishman you’ve ever met. Then 
you shake hands with Jon, her thirteen- 
year-old son. You try not to frighten 
Timothy, the baby. 

“Such a cutie pie!” Ruth cries, re- 
ferring to the baby. Then, noticing the 
cap on her fourteen-year-old daughter’s 
head, she explains: “Karen’s. been wear- 
ing her hair under a sailor’s cap ever 
since she saw Mary Martin in ‘South 
Pacific.’ ” 

It’s such a happy family scene, you 
suspect the real Ruth Warrick will turn 
out to be Mrs. Bob McNamara—in her 
favorite role as wife-and-mother. But 
then she ushers you into a huge studio 
living room, filled with antiques and fine 
old furniture ... and, sitting before a 
ten-foot fireplace for a private chat, you’re 
in for the surprise of your life. For of 
all things, Ruth Warrick turns out to be 
a philosopher. She’s a real student—of 
life, as well as books—and much too in- 
telligent, much too busy, to have time for 
off-stage pretense. She’s a wife, a mother, 
an actress, but she’s also a thinking hu- 
man being. The real Ruth Warrick is like 
geometry: The whole is equal to the sum 
of all its parts. 


When she speaks of her acting, she 
refers to it as “communication.” And 
she is much more concerned about com- 
munication in life than she is about com- 
munication on the stage. “The greatest 
thing in human existence is communica- 
tion,” Ruth claims, “and all unhappiness 
is the inability to communicate.” 

She isn’t referring to the means of 
communication. We may have the tele- 
phone, the cable, the singing telegram 
and the loud speaker, but there must 
still be someone to send the message— 
and someone else to receive it. All our 
technological progress cannot substitute 
for the art, the skill, “the feel,” it takes 
to really project to another human being— 
or to really hear with your heart what 
someone else is trying to say to you. 

Ruth was born in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
the daughter of Frederick Roswell War- 
rick, Jr., and Annie Laurie Scott. Ruth 
laughs, “You think that’s something? 
Wait till you hear my aunt’s name. Now 
; hold po oe And then is tells you: 
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Bonnie. “I was a big girl,” Ruth recalls, 
“before I knew there might be anything 
strange about their names.’ 

If their names were Scotch, so was their 
character, and Ruth speaks proudly of 
her Scotch ancestry: “Some of their 
opinions may seem narrow-minded to- 
day. But, in their actions, they always 
came through with honor and integrity. 
They had courage, 
kind. And, though it made them seem a 
bit reserved at times, they had humility 
and pride—both in the same breath.” It 
was because of them, Ruth admits, that 
“every time I found myself in a spot, 
ready to throw in the cards, I’d think of 
them—and then I couldn't.” 

A good inheritance for an actress... 
except, of course, that the Scott sisters 
would never approve of any “well- 
brought-up lady” being an actress. “They 
were a little on the Southern side,” Ruth 
says, “my mother especially. It was all 
right to sing, however. That was a lady- 
like art.” Mrs. Warrick was quite a 
singer herself. In fact, she had once been 
asked to sing on the famed Chautauqua 
Circuit. “Naturally, she turned it down. 
It was something ladies just didn’t do— 
on the stage. .. . Even today when she 
learned that her granddaughter loved 
music, she said: ‘How nice for Karen to 
have music for a hobby.’ Hobby?” Ruth 
repeats. “Its my daughter’s whole life!” 

In Ruth’s own case, the “hobby” started 
at five, when her father took her to see 
“Blossom Time.” It was love at first sight. 
She knew then she had to be either a 
great actress or a great singer. It didn’t 
matter which, just so she could stand up 
there on the stage—and it wasn’t till 


later that she learned the verb she 
wanted. 
The verb she wanted was “communi- 


cate.” It meant to share with thousands 
of people, in a hushed auditorium, the 
feelings you could no longer contain with- 
in you. Hushed auditoriums, however, 
are not always available to young girls in 
St. Joseph, Missouri. But Ruth had to 
express herself . . . so, until the day she 
could get to New York, she decided she 
would be a great writer. She majored in 
English, won prizes for a number of 
essays and short stories, and directed 
several theatrical sketches at school. 

One of these sketches was about Greta 
Garbo, and Ruth had written it herself. 
She had chosen as her idol a supreme 
artist of communication . . . and, naturally 
there. was no girl in Ruth’s school who 
could impersonate the great star to the 
director’s satisfaction. It ended up with 
Ruth having to play Garbo herself. 

That did it! Communicating with a 
sheet of blank white paper in the type- 
writer was nothing compared to com- 
municating with a live audience. In 
spite of her mother’s objections, she knew 
she just had to go on the stage. “My 
father was all for it,’ Ruth recalls. “He 
loved the theater. Every time he went to 
New York on business, he used to send 
me the music from the latest shows, and 
clippings about my favorite stars.” 

Although she was determined to go on 
the stage, she still hadn’t made up her 
mind whether to be a singer or an actress. 
“Today,” Ruth explains, “they expect you 
to be both. In those days, however, you 
had to be one or the other.” 

During her senior year in high school, 
the family moved to Kansas City, where 
Ruth became active with the Center 
Theater, a local repertory group. The 
following year, at the U 
Kansas City, she 
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of school productions. She Bes Gains © 
with her singing. She appeared in college 
productions of Gilbert and Sullivan, as 
well as on the local radio station. 

Then, one day, she just made up her 
mind. She decided to be an actress 
rather than a singer. “I knew my voice 
wasn’t great enough,” Ruth admits. Be- 
sides, she had discovered an exciting new 


way to make her acting more expressive _ 


—more communicative. ; : 

Today, thanks to the popularity of such 
Actors’ Studio graduates as Marlon Bran- 
do, Montgomery Clift, and Eva Marie 
Saint, there is a lot of talk about “The 
Method.” (The actor prepares for his 
role, not only by studying the script, but 
by figuring out the character’s life be- 
fore the curtain goes up. Then, when he 
is on stage, he can be that person, living 
the part, rather than acting it. Students 
at the Actors’ Studio are asked to do 
exercises: Eva Marie Saint had to be 
a weeping willow tree. Marlon Brando 
had to live the part of a wax statue melt- 
ing in the sun.) 


But, long before Elia Kazan and Lee 
Strasberg had popularized “The Method,” 
Ruth had devised one of her own. “The 
important thing about acting,” she says, © 
“isn’t so much knowing how to read a 
line as knowing who the character is. 
That’s why I started using what I knew 
as a writer to help my performances on 
the stage. I would write out the complete 
story of the character I was to play ... 
background, history, habits—everything.” 

Reminded that this is like “The Method,” 
she says: “T worked it out all by: myself. 
Besides,” she laughs, “I agree with Orson 
Welles. He never said you had to make 
like a tea kettle in order to make like 
a person.” But she might never have met 
Orson Welles ... if Fate hadn’t taken a 
hand in her affairs. Kansas City decided 
to have a “Jubilesta”—a fall festival to 
attract visitors to its city. 

“A man I had worked with at the 
Center Theater,” Ruth recalls, “happened 
to be directing the Jubilesta. He called 
me up and asked me to come down. He 
thought I could be Miss Jubilesta. I said 
no. I could just see my family if I ever 
tried out to be a beauty queen. ‘But it’s 
not that, my friend insisted. Its not a 
gag. It’s a job. Thirty-five dollars | a week, 
and all the clothes you can wear.’ 

Ruth was chosen Miss pie and 
toured the Midwest, inviting people to 
the Jubilesta and recording interviews 
which were later broadcast on the radio 
station in Kansas City. But she ended up 
where she wanted to be—in New York 
City . . . with “all the clothes she could 
wear,” a return-trip ticket she was de- 
termined not to use, and thirty-five 
dollars she had saved from her job. The 
train ticket was part of her prize as Miss 
Jubilesta. It was also the one thing which 
made her family change their attitude 
about acting. They couldn’t very well stop 
her from going to New York when she 
had a ticket. 

Ruth’s one regret was leaving the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City .. 
dent, a friend of the family, told her: 
“Ruth, if you were like the majority of 
my students, I would hesitate and try to 
dissuade you from leaving. I have a feel- 
ing, however, that you are one of those 
persons who won’t stop their education 


just because they’re leaving school.” She ~ 


hasn’t. To this day, she confesses to “run- 
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being a well-rounded person, has ex- 
plored most of them. 

But, before she was finished with her 
job for Kansas City, she had one last 
assignment as Miss Jubilesta. She had to 
walk up the steps of New York’s City 
Hall carrying “a live and kicking thirty- 
five-pound turkey” and present it to 
Mayor LaGuardia. “It was the hardest 
job I ever did,’ says Ruth. 

In retrospect, however, it seemed easy 
compared with the job of breaking into 
radio. “You just stand in the halls,” she 
recalls, “and you wait. It’s the test of 
fire. You hear the statistics. They tell you 
you haven’t a chance. It only makes you 
more determined. It isn’t because you 
think you’re better than the others, it’s 
because you’re you. And so, you keep 
standing in the halls.” (This was one of 
the times when Ruth was tempted to 
“throw in the cards.” But Scotch deter- 
mination kept her from returning home.) 

“And then, one day,” Ruth continues, 
“someone gives you two lines to do— 
maybe because he thinks you're at- 
tractive. You do the two lines. You don’t 
goof. And it goes from there. You become 
a member of the union. And you find that, 
once someone uses you, you’ve passed 
the test. They all start using you.” 

Ruth appeared in network radio on 
Joyce Jordan-and Grand Central Station, 
then moved on to Aunt Jenny for her 
first real success. She acted in a Broad- 
way play that ran two nights. ... and now 
the scene changes to Hollywood, where 
Orson Welles—in most ungentlemanly 
fashion—kept insisting he couldn’t find 
any “real ladies.” (“That's where my 


‘mother comes in,” Ruth says, thanking 


her for the training.) Ruth was sent for, 
and went to Hollywood to test for the 
role of the wife in “Citizen Kane.” 

“Tt was a wonderful break,” she re- 
calls, “and I was terribly nervous. But 
you should have seen Orson! He had 
been on the lot two years without mak- 
ing a single picture. This was his first 
day of shooting, so all the big brass came 
down to watch on the sidelines. I was 
trying so hard to keep him from being 
nervous that I forgot about myself and 
settled down.” As it turned out, she set- 
tled down with the coveted role and a 
seven-year contract at RKO. During the 
next ten years, she appeared in more than 
thirty motion pictures. 


In 1952, Ruth returned to New York 
to do a play, but it closed in Philadelphia. 
Then she turned to live television, which 
excited her. She finds it much closer to 
the stage than to motion pictures. And 
as for communication—television is the 
greatest opportunity in the history of 
the world! 

She starred in Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents, Studio One, Lux Theater. And then 
she took over the role of Janet in the 
popular daytime drama, The Guiding 
Light. She had had recognition as a mo- 
tion-picture star, but never anything like 
this! When she left the show, strangers 
stopped her in the street to scold her: 
What did she mean, leaving The Guiding 
Light? 

All she meant was . . . she was having 
a baby. For a woman, it is the ultimate 
communication with life. She never meant 
to return to acting again.... 

Ruth can tell you exactly how she met 
Bob McNamara, a television executive: 
“A girl friend of mine, whose husband 
works in the same company as Bob, 
used to use him as a bachelor to ‘fill in’ 
at her dinner parties.” Ruth pauses, and 
you gather that she was asked to one of 
those dinner parties. “She was quite 
chagrined when I took him off her list.” 

She must also have been surprised, for 


no two persons could be more unalike. 
Ruth has a strong sense of duty, so that 
her Scotch conscience must be a battle- 
ground of conflicting loyalties—to hus- 
band, to children, to self, to career. Bob, 
on the other hand, prides himself on 
being “the real ham in the family.” He is 
also one of the few living soft-shoe 
artists left, and likes to demonstrate this 
at parties. In fact, he likes nothing better 
than a party, and the McNamara’s throw 
one frequently. (Particularly on St. 
Patrick’s Day. That’s the big night at 
Bob’s house, not New Year’s Eve.) 

A friend, thinking of Dale Carnegie’s 
popular book, once suggested that there 
ought to be a special book for Bob called 
“How To Stop Living and Start Worry- 
ing.” But the nurse who came from the 
hospital with Ruth, to help with the baby, 
paid Bob a much kinder tribute. All the 
time that she lived in the house, it never 
occurred to her that Karen and Jon— 
the two older children—are not Bob Mc- 
Namara’s own. She never knew that they 
were Ruth’s children by her former mar- 
riage to Eric Rolf. 

Ruth herself finds—and she passes it 
along to other girls: “A man who can 
laugh and have fun makes a much better 
husband than the serious type. He doesn’t 
look for his lighter moments elsewhere. 
He has his fun right at home.” 


And they do have fun. The most promi- 
nent spot in the living room is taken up by 
a set of drums, for Bob has organized Mc- 
Namara’s Band—which is ready to play 
your favorite request number at any time 
of night or day, even if you don’t request 
it. Bob plays the drums, Karen the clari- 
net, Jon the trombone, and Ruth a bad 
but “enthusiastic” piano. There’s trouble 
brewing, though. Baby Tim not only in- 
herits his father’s “ham”—he wants to take 
over the playing of the drums. 

He was fifteen months old when Ruth 
received the offer to play the role of 
Edith Hughes in As The World Turns. It 
seems so simple. The baby was old enough 
to spare her a few times a week. And yet, 
Ruth admits, she went through agonies 
of indecision before she finally took the 
role: “I make myself suffer. No one else 
fights me. I keep asking myself: ‘Do I 
have a right to be an actress?’ And then 
I get sick. It was the doctor who advised 
me to go back to work. ‘You’re no good 
to your family this way,’ he pointed out.” 
And Bob, who’s quite a communicator in 
his own right, simply said to her: “Hey, 
why don’t you relax?” 

But she had never relaxed in her life. 
Here she was, still a young woman, and 
she wasn’t doing anything with her life. 
She remembered her grandfather—on the 
Scotch side. He went bankrupt at sixty- 
three, but he started up again. What’s 
more, he ran a successful business until he 
was eighty-three. 

That was when Ruth got out of bed, 
grabbed the phone, and said: “I'll take the 
part.” She realized, “I’m no good as a 
mother, unless I’m a whole person.” 

For those who must communicate, 
there’s no stopping place. For those who 
are blessed with searching minds and feel- 
ing hearts, life is always a continual striv- 
ing rather than a permanent achievement. 
That’s Ruth Warrick McNamara’s 
strength! She has not settled for being any 
one of her parts but for being all of them. 
Today, she is truly a complete person. 

What’s more, if you want to know what 
“communication” really means, watch her 
on As The World Turns. Story-wise, she 
must know that Edith Hughes is neither 
heroine nor saint. But Ruth doesn’t play 
her as a villainess, either. Ruth plays her 
like a human being .. . a complete human 
being. 
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(Continued from page 54) 
around his now-broad shoulders, Myron 
once again stood on stage in front of 
family and old friends there to celebrate 
the hero’s homecoming. A great deal had 
transpired in the twenty-five years: Web- 
ster had built a new 3,500-seat auditor- 
ium (now packed); the flaxen-haired 
eleven-year-old had grown up to become 
one of the nation’s leading accordionists; 
and he was being signally honored by 
Webster’s City Council, who had declared 
this “Myron Floren Day.’ At the end of 
his concert, looking into the sea of smil- 
ing faces:and rocked by the waves of 
cheering applause, Myron realized that 
perseverance really does pay off. 

‘Perseverance has been the key to 
Myron’s own success, ever since his in- 
terest in music developed on his parents’ 
farm more than thirty years ago. At five, 
he cut pictures of various musical instru- 
ments out of the mail-order catalogues, a 
pastime which was frustrating to his 


parents but which sparked a musical in-* 


terest that has only grown through the 
years. “Today,” says his lovely wife 
Berdyne, “music is as much a part of his 
life as breathing. It’s never out of his 
mind. At the dinner table, he hums and 
whistles original phrases. He eats with 
his accordion beside him and, during a 
meal, he will pick out a new melody. 

“When Myron has the time to read, he 
always turns to the music section first. 
But he seldom has such leisure time. 
Myron is working on a new ‘accordion 
method’ to be published by Music Pub- 
lishers of New York in four volumes. So 
his summer, all his free time, is taken up 
by that. And there’s always the practic- 
ing! Just because Myron has ‘arrived,’ 
so to speak, he hasn’t given up constant 
practice. Not for a moment—in fact, he 
feels more obligated to the accordion now 
than ever before. Meanwhile, of course, 
he plays five hours a night at the Aragon 
Ballroom, and frequently three and four 
hours more in recording sessions! 

“He is happiest when he is playing for 
people,” Berdyne smiles, “Myron has al- 
ways felt that the reason for music’s ex- 
istence was to make people happy. He 
lives this belief by being so generous 
with his time and talent. I’ve seen him 
come in dead tired from a recording ses- 
sion—after playing the night before until 
2 A. M—only to turn around again and 
go out on a benefit.” 


Myron’s special interest in accordions 
developed as a result of the local square 
dancing parties held in his home town. 
“One of our neighbors,” says Myron, 
“played an old-fashioned accordion. As 
a six-year-old, I was amazed that he 
could get such wonderful music from a 
lopsided box by pushing buttons.” The 
neighbor showed Myron how the magic 
box worked, inviting him to play a waltz. 
Myron picked up the instrument, pushed 
the buttons the neighbor pointed out, and 
was amazed to find the audience dancing 
to his music! At that moment, six-year- 
old Myron knew that someday he would 
be an accordionist, too. 

“Every day of the next week,” Myron 
recalls, “I waited for the mailman to 
bring the Sears Roebuck catalogue so I 
could peek at a picture of the newest 
accordion. When the catalogue finally 
came, I showed the picture to my dad, 
saying, ‘Look! It only costs $19.06!’” 
Myron’s parents had a diversified farm, 
raising wheat, barley and oats, so that 
they never depended on any one main 
crop. As a result of this diversification, 
there were plenty of chores for Myron, 


the eldest of three boys and four girls. 
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Push Button Magic” 
He worked in the fields year ‘round, 
milked cows, cleaned barns, mowed and 
stacked hay. 

“After that square dance,’ Myron says 
with a smile, “I pestered my dad for 
months for an accordion of my own. Dad 
promised he’d buy it for me if I put in 
a little extra work around the farm. I 
cleaned the barn three times that same 
afternoon before he realized what was 
going on.” : 

In defense of the barn, Myron’s father 
finally bought the accordion, paying ten 
percent down and fifty cents a week. 
From the day the 1927-model Hohner 
accordion arrived from Sears, it was 
Myron’s constant companion. “There 
never was any problem getting me to 
practice,’ he says. “The problem was to 
get me to stop practicing long enough to 
do something else. If company came, Id 
say my hellos—then sneak off to the bed- 
room to practice. When the family were 
all in bed, I sometimes sat up until 2 A.M., 
playing on a silent keyboard.” 

Myron never took a lesson on the ac- 
cordion. He had ten piano lessons in 
high school, but that was the extent of 
his formal training. Instead, he depended 
on constant practice to make up for his 
lack of formal musical education, and 
played whenever opportunity presented 
itself. In the mornings at school, he went 
from room to room, playing “Good Morn- 
ing, Dear Teacher.” Afternoons and eve- 
nings, he played for school dances 
(square. dances and polkas). Weekends 
were spent at church socials and in holi- 
day season, Myron led the Christmas 
carols. 


The first Hohner accordion Myron’s 
father bought for him lasted until he was 
a junior in high school. (On a recent 
personal appearance tour with the Welk 
band through South Dakota, Myron 
asked all of his old friends if they knew 
what became of the instrument. The 
young man he gave it to had in turn sold 
it to someone else. About a month ago, 
Myron received the accordion by mail 
with a note offering to exchange it for 
some of his 45 RPM records. Myron 
sent a score of records post haste.) 
Myron made great music with that old 
Hohner, but eventually he had his heart 
set on a new piano-accordion. The prob- 
lem was that they were so expensive. 


Then his father was elected Treasurer of. 


Day County, and he could finally afford 
the new instrument. However, Cook’s 
Music Store in Webster didn’t carry the 
piano-accordion. It had to be ordered 
specially. After the election, Myron’s 
family moved into Webster but he stayed 
on at the school dormitory in Rosslyn. 
One day, in the middle of winter, Mr. 
Cook sent a note advising Myron that the 
new model had arrived. Myron was so 
excited he walked fifteen miles through 
the snow to pick it up. 

After starting Augustana College in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Myron—with 
new piano-accordion in hand—approached. 
Morton Henkin, manager of radio station 
KSSO, for a job. “I just walked in and 
played for the first man I saw behind a 
desk,” says Myron blandly, “and told him 
I'd like to go on the radio.” At that time, 
there were no live shows on the station. 
But Mr. Henkin liked Myron’s playing, 
and offered him the station’s morning- 
opening spot at forty dollars a month. 
Myron’s first show was called Nickel 
Harness Time, and it went on at 6:45 
A. M. He played requests—mostly polkas 
and waltzes—and made dedications. In 
describing that first show, Myron says, “I 


got up before 6 A. M. in order to catch the 


- bomb attacks. 


first bus from the college into town. To — 


warm up, I played the bus driver’s re- 


quests on our way in.” 

About this time, Myron began teaching 
the accordion at Williams’ Piano Store in 
Sioux Falls. Mr. Williams had hired a 


number of salesmen who went door-to- 


door, selling accordions. Buyers received 
ten lessons free. Fourteen-year-old Ber- 


dyne Koerner was the only girl in a class — 


of two dozen boys. Says Berdyne (now 
Mrs. Myron Floren), “The first day I saw 


Myron, I was attracted by his gentleness. 


Besides that, he was very nice looking, 


with dark blond hair and deep blue eyes. 


But he was painfully shy.” 

Berdyne took lessons for two years. But 
it wasn’t until after this series of lessons 
that she and Myron began to date. “I 
thought Myron was wonderful,” she says 
now, with a smile, “and I tried to let my 
thoughts be known to him. Though he 
was wonderfully patient with his lessons, 
for two years, I never got a reaction out 
of him. At first, I thought he didn’t notice 
me. Then I realized it was just shyness. 

“Later, when we were with Mr. Welk 
in Denver, Colorado, Mr. Welk told me 
that Myron’s shy way was good for him. 
‘We played for a ladies’ group at Elitch’s 
Gardens this afternoon,’ he said, ‘and the 
shyness came out of Myron’s eyes like 
the music out of his accordion—the la- 
dies just loved him for it! | 

“My parents thought Myron was won- 
derful—though, when we first started dat- 
ing, I frequently still went out with other 
young men in town. 
Myron, my father tried to discourage 
these other boys. He considered Myron 
far and away better than any of the 
others who came around, and couldn’t 
understand how I could be so foolish. 
‘You'll see,’ I told Father, ‘there is method 
in my madness.’ It wasn’t long before a 
wee bit of jealousy overcame Myron’s 
shyness—and he popped the question.” 


Berdyne was eighteen and Myron twenty- 
three when they became engaged. 
They made the announcement in 1944, 
during the period when all headlines 
were proclaiming the imminent downfall 
of England because of Germany’s buzz- 
Myron, having suffered 
with rheumatic fever as a child, had been 
eager to enlist at the beginning of the 
war, but had been declared 4F because of 
the resulting rheumatic heart murmur. 

However, in spite of the heart murmur, 
the continued bad news from the front 
made Myron more determined than ever 
to serve in some capacity. In 1944, he 
was finally assigned to Special Services 
and was sent overseas to perform in camp 
shows. He was in London for a week dur- 
ing the heaviest buzz-bomb period. Just 
a week after D-Day, he followed the in- 
vasion troops into France, where he 
joined the Hank Ladd Show touring and 
entertaining along the front lines. 

While Myron was in Europe, he and 
Berdyne wrote each other every day. In 
July, 1945, when the war ended in Europe, 
he returned home. And, on August 19, 
Myron and Berdyne were married in 
Sioux’ First Lutheran Church. Berdyne 
says proudly, “There were four hundred 
guests.” Myron adds, “But I was so ex- 
cited I can’t remember one! 

“After the reception,’ he continues, 
“Berdyne and I left on our honeymoon for 
Greenlake, Minnesota. In the car, Ber- 
dyne kept reminding me to just act na- 
tural. She kept saying, ‘Remember, when 
we register at the hotel, please don’t act 
like we are newlyweds. I know they will 
rib us something ele Be 
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So, by the time we 
got to Pipestone, Minnesota—our first 
stop—I was just bursting with the news. 
As I signed our names, the first thing I 
said to the hotel clerk was: ‘We’ve just 
gotten married!’ ” 

After a two-week honeymoon, Berdyne 
and Myron returned to Sioux Falls, 
where the bride worked in Jean’s Ready- 
To-Wear Store and the bridegroom went 
back to six shows a day at Station KSSO. 
“We lived in a three-room apartment,” 
says Myron, “at what I considered the 
extravagant price of forty-five a month!” 

At the end of a year, Myron was called 
to fill in as band accordionist at the 
Sioux Empire Fair. The band was agented 
by renowned showman Joe Howard, au- 
thor of many of our country’s best-loved 
songs, including the old favorite, “The 
Band Played On.” Howard was impressed 
with Myron’s easy ability and shortly 
thereafter signed him to a better spot 
with a hillbilly outfit called the “Buck- 
eye Four,” in St. Louis; Missouri. 

“When we moved to St. Louis,” Ber- 
dyne recalls “we lived in a sleeping room 
in Richmond Heights. In accepting the 
opportunity to move on, Myron had to 
sacrifice some of his income—and I, of 
course, had to give up my job at Jean’s. 


But Myron was willing to make the 
sacrifice because the change brought him 
a step closer to his goal. Because of the 
move, we were sometimes in debt, in 
those days. But Myron is a good man- 
ager, financially. There were times when 
we had to watch carefully how we spent 
our money, and we frequently went with- 
out things we needed. 

“Through it all, though, Myron’s atti- 
tude was always optimistic. We have 
been married eleven years now and I 
have never seen him depressed. I some- 
times felt discouraged, but Myron always 
cheered me up by saying, ‘If we just keep 
working along steadily, everything will 
work out.’ 

“After the first year,” Berdyne con- 
tinues, “in addition to his Buckeye Four 
job, Myron also worked at Station KWK 
in St. Louis, and we were soon well 
enough off to move into a trailer in near- 
by Overland, a suburb of St. Louis. The 
trailer was set up on blocks in a grove 
of big oak trees. Water was piped in, and 
after a few weeks Myron built a porch. 
Our home was only twenty.-six feet long 
and had wheels, but it also had a won- 
derful feeling of permanency. 

“When our first baby, Randy Lee, was 
born, Myron took the bed out of the back 
bedroom, put in a crib and made it over 
into the coziest little nursery you have 
ever seen. And, when the baby was a 
few months old, we bought a car, drove to 
the park on Sundays for a picnic, even 
spent an infrequent weekend in the 
Ozarks. Myron often said, ‘It’s not neces- 
sary to live in a town house, you can be 
just as happy in a trailer.’ ” 

The three-and-a-half years of happy 
trailer life were interrupted when Law- 
rence Welk came to St. Louis. Myron 
had again added accordion teaching to his 
list of chores and was head of the accord- 
ion department at Ludwig’s Music Com- 
pany when Lawrence came in one day 
looking for some new polkas. 

“Myron had sat in with the band sev- 
eral times before,” Lawrence remembers, 
“when we were traveling through South 
Dakota. He was fresh off the farm then 
and still had quite a bit to learn. But 
when I heard him play these new polkas 
—which by the way, he had written—I 
was amazed at his ability and technical 
perfection. I asked him, ‘It usually takes 
years to become such a master of the 
accordion, Myron—where did you learn 
to play like that?’ He replied, ‘Mr. Welk, 


since I last played for 
nine hours each day.’’ 

Mr. Welk invited Myron and his wife 
to be his guests that evening at the Chase 
Hotel’s Casa Loma Ballroom. He also sug- 
gested that Myron bring his accordion 
along. The idea that he would ultimately 
join the Welk band had never entered 
Myron’s mind. So, that night, when Mr. 
Welk again invited him to sit in with 
the band, Myron was completely unpre- 
pared for the consequences. At first, he 
simply played along with the group, go- 
ing from one number in the book to an- 
other. Then Welk asked Myron to play 
a solo. He stood up, walked to the front 
stage microphone and, adjusting his ac- 
cordion, launched into the _ technically 
difficult “Lady of Spain.” Welk was pre- 
pared for the brilliantly executed per- 
formance, but neither he nor Myron were 
prepared for the crowd’s tremendously 
enthusiastic response. “Myron had _ be- 
come an accordion virtuoso,” says Welk, 
“and the crowd would not let him off.” 

Mr. Welk has always felt that his audi- 
ence knew what it wanted. He decided 
then and there, that, if they wanted 
Myron Floren’s music, he would try to 
deliver it to them. After the encore—and 
after the crowd let Myron sit down— 
Welk asked, “Myron, what would you say 
if I were to offer you a job with the 
band?” 

Myron looked at Mr. Welk for a sur- 
prised moment, then promptly said, “Id 
accept it right away!” 

Arrangements were made for Myron 
and Berdyne to join Welk’s band the fol- 
lowing month in Denver, Colorado. -Some 
of the band members did not think it 
was too good an idea to have such a 
technically perfect accordionist as Myron 
in the band. “They were afraid,” Mr. 
Welk remembers, “that Myron would 
make my playing look bad by compari- 
son. It’s possible they were right.” 

Welk smiles and continues, “There was 
also, at first, a certain amount of jealousy 
on the’ band’s part because, when Myron 
did his solos, he always received greater 
applause than anyone else. But Myron 
never reacted to the jealousy—nothing 
ever angered him. He’s an example both 
to the band members and to me. He goes 
through life doing good. He has nothing 
but friends. If we would all live like 
Myron, the world would be a wonderful 
place. I said to my wife just this morn- 
ing, ‘Fern, you know Myron is looking 
for a new house. I wish we had a vacant 
lot close by so that we could have him 
near—I’d like to think of him as a son.” 

Today—in addition to Mr. Welk’s warm 
feeling for him—Myron is proud that his 
perseverance has also paid off in the re- 
spect of every member of the band and 
the admiration of hundreds of thousands 
of ardent fans who eagerly wait for each 
of his new choral recordings. But even 
more important, Myron has the love and 
adoration of his family, now grown to 
three girls—Randy Lee, 6, Kristie Ann, 4, 
and taffy-haired Robin Gay, 2. These 
lovely young ladies are the real pride of 
his life. Each day, when he returns from 
work, they rush up to him with gleeful 
shouts: “Daddy’s home!” Whereupon 
Myron scoops them up in his muscular 
accordion-strengthened arms, and plants 
a great welcome home kiss on each glow- 
ing cheek. Though he rightfully can be 
proud of his long struggle for recognition 
and success, Myron is still more proud of 
the three happy children dancing around 
him. “These children,” he says, pointing 
to them with fatherly pride and the in- 
born tenderness which first attracted his 
wife, Berdyne, “these children and their 
happiness—that is something every man 
should be willing to work for, not for just 
twenty-five years, but forever.” 
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(Continued from page 26) 
to Iona together—that’s the Irish Christian 
Brothers School here in New Rochelle.” 

“He’s with a manufacturing company 
now,” Mary says, getting in the last word 
about Frank Donahoe. For Frank doesn’t 
really come into the story.. All he did was 
take Mary, who was under contract to 
20th Century-Fox, to meet Peter, who was 
under contract to Paramount. And nothing 
happened! 

A short time later, however, Jimmy 
Fidler, the Hollywood columnist, took a 
unit of young Hollywood stars on a theater 
tour. Mary and Peter were both part of 
the group. “We were thrown together for 
eight weeks,” she points out. “It gave us 
a chance to know each other.” 

At the time, Mary had had her first big 
break in Hollywood—the second feminine 
lead in the Sonja Henie-Tyrone Power 
film “Second Fiddle.” Before that, however, 
aiter a year of nothing but bit parts, she 
had been tempted to go back home to New 
Orleans. There, at least, she had been a 


successful young secretary—even manag-. 


ing the office when her boss was out of 
town. As a matter of fact, she had never 
been too serious about being an actress in 
the first place. She had held the title of 
Miss New Orleans. She had sung in a 
church. choir and on the local radio station. 
But, when a 20th Century-Fox talent scout 
spotted her, it had taken her several days 
to make up her mind to sign the contract. 

On the other hand, Peter had been in 
show business all his life. His mother, 
Grace Lind, was a vaudeville headliner 
billed as Grace Hayes. Peter, born Joseph 
Conrad Lind, was only nine when he broke 
into the act. “Mother would sing ‘Dirty 
Hands, Dirty Face’ to me,” he recalls, “and 
then I’d run and jump into her arms.” 

At eleven, he did an impersonation of 
Jackie Coogan. On his sixteenth birthday, 
he appeared with his mother at the famed 
Palace Theater on Broadway. It got him 
expelled from school, but it made him a 
full-fledged member of the act—with bill- 
ing and everything. Only the billing read 
Grace Hayes and Joseph Lind. 

“Yll never forget the day Mother and 
I were taking our bows, when a woman in 
the front row remarked to her companion” 
—and Peter imitates her in a loud stage 
whisper—“‘Get a load of that cradle- 
snatcher!’” That was the day young Joseph 
adopted the name of Peter Lind Hayes, to 
make sure everyone understood: He was 
Grace Hayes’ son! 


By the time he joined the unit touring 
with Jimmy Fidler, he was a well known 
night-club entertainer, and an up-and- 
coming film actor. 

“I decided he had a good act,’ Mary 
says. “This is for me, I thought.” And so, 
eight months later—on December 19, 1940— 
they eloped to Yuma, Arizona. 

From the very start, they began working 
together—right in Grace Hayes’ Lodge. 
And here, the story goes into a flashback 
to 1939, when Peter’s mother first opened 
her night club in the San Fernando Valley. 
It was a shoestring venture. On opening 
night, there wasn’t even enough cash on 
hand to change the first twenty-dollar bill. 
And, while Grace came out to welcome 
her guests, she had to keep dashing back 
to the kitchen to help cook dinners. 

The Grace Hayes Lodge not only became 
a success, it became a showcase for the 
talents of both mother and son. Grace was 


Time for Laughter | 
career which was to include sixteen fea- 
ture films. 

Now that Mary was part of the family, 
she used the Lodge as.a testing ground 
and outlet for her talents, too. She also 
continued her own film career. But then 
World War II interrupted the young 
couple’s plans for being together. In July, 
1942, Peter enlisted in the Army Air Corps. 
Assigned to Special Service, he became a 
member of the “Winged Pigeons”—a group 
which included a host of names now fa- 
mous in show business. 

“We hitch-hiked all over the South Pa- 
cific,” Peter recalls—a bit wistfully. “We 
put on six hundred and twenty shows to 
an audience of over a million men.” 

His wife is the one who proudly rounds 
out the story. Peter received a Bronze Star 


for meritorious service, and two battle 


stars—to say nothing of a good part in 
“Winged Victory,” the Air Force movie. 

Mary, in the meantime, had gone to 
Broadway, where she appeared in a num- 
ber of plays and musicals, including 
“Around the World in Eighty Days,” with 
Orson Welles. On Christmas Day, 1945, 
Peter was discharged from the Army. He 
broke in a new act, polished it on a six 
months’ road tour, then brought it to New 
York’s Copacabana for a smash success. 

Both their careers were flourishing. What 
with the war, however, and individual 
bookings, Mary figures they were “sepa- 
rated four years—off and on.” That might 
be show business, but it wasn’t marriage. 

“There was a widening breach between 
us,” Peter says. “I suddenly decided that 
the one way to heal it was to start working 
together.” 


As a husband-and-wife team, Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy made theatrical 
history. They have toured the better night 
clubs and theaters of the United States 
and Europe. ; 

In television, they appeared on the 
Chevrolet show in 1949, CBS-TV’s Stork 
Club series, then their own Star Of The 
Family show. It was in December, 1953, 
that they signed a long-term, exclusive 
radio and television contract with CBS. 
In addition to their own radio series, the 
contract called for Peter to substitute for 
Arthur Godfrey during his absences. 

Offstage as well, Peter and Mary have 
been a successful team. Working together, 
they found the same need to relax to- 
gether. And, when Peter advises other 
married couples to “share as many inter- 
ests as possible,” he is speaking from his 
own happy experience. Not that he and 
Mary have time, when they’re working, 
for many interests. But, every afternoon 
they can, they play golf together. And, 
every night, they watch television. Occa- 
sionally, they give parties, but only for 
“very close friends.” For to the Hayeses, 
home is sanctuary—a private refuge where 
they escape their public life. And they’re 
happiest there when they’re alone. That is, 
alone together. 

But it isn’t because they’re together so 
much that their marriage is “a happy and 
lasting one.” Get Mary aside for a moment 
and she'll give you the real “secret for- 
mula.” It’s—having a sense of humor. 
And she gives Peter full credit for the fact 
there is never any friction between them. 

“If we’re having an argument, for ex- 
ample, he’ll start answering in ridiculous 
cliches,” she explains. “Or he’ll do a take- 
off of an uncle of mine who always has to 
get in the last word. That does it. That 
shuts me up. Or ask Peter about my 
mother, and hell probably tell you: 
‘Mary’s mother is with the Marines now, 
teaching them how to fi y.’ 
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Actually, Mary points out, the remark is 


it also eliminates any possibility of taking 
the mother-in-law situation seriously. 


Watching the two in operation, however, 


it soon became apparent that Mary uses 
the same technique on him. Their humor 
seems to be based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of each other—and a complete love. 
“You're doing 
she'll point out. 


Or, you should hear the two argue about — 


the motor boat Peter wants to buy. He 
hates commuting to New York in the sum- 
mer—“fighting all the traffic and heat at 
that hour of the morning. And wouldn’t it 
be heaven,” he sighs, “to just cruise down 
the East River to Fifty-Third Street every 
morning.” 

Mary is against the idea. Her arguments 
are both logical and realistic. And yet she 
admits—when she’s sure he can’t hear— 
“He'll get the boat. I always let him win.” 


With all this kidding, they never take 
themselves too seriously. Neither can get 
mad at the other, not when each has the 
ability to make the other start laughing at 
himself. And that is why they can be to- 
gether endlessly without strain. For them 
—far from breeding contempt, familiarity 
has only bred contentment. And that is 
why the two don’t work together as much 
as they used to. Mary is a completely con- 
tented woman. Having everything she 
really wants, she has lost her drives. 
“My wife has reached the stage of life 
where she doesn’t like to work as much 
as I,” Peter says, accepting it calmly as a 
fact of nature. And Mary nods in slightly 


shamefaced agreement, trying to explain — 


the difference between them. “He’s a busi- 
nessman,” she points out. “I’m—emotional.” 

She doesn’t mean, of course, that anyone 
as creative as Peter is actually a business- 
man. She is referring to his approach to 
his work. He’s a man with a job to do, a 
living to make. The fact that he enjoys 
what he’s doing, more than anything else 
in the world, doesn’t keep his approach 
from being strictly professional. 

Mary, on the other hand, can no longer 


“take the pressure” of constant radio and 


television appearances throughout the year. 
“It’s different,” she explains, “with such 
programs as Masquerade’ Party. I don’t 
have to do it. And, being on the panel, it 
isn’t work. There are no preliminaries. You 
just show.” : 

This, however, is far from being “emo- 
tional.” All She means is that—‘after 
twenty years of show business’—it’s hard 
for her to get worked up about it any 
more. Her approach is completely femin- 
ine. To a woman, other things become 
more important. And, instinctively, she 
glances in the direction of the bedroom 
where Peter Michael, aged seven, and five- 
year-old Cathy Lynn are asleep. 


Mary still plans to appear with Peter in 


his night-club act, but less and less on 
television. Suddenly, she wants time. Time 
to spend with the children. Time to think 
—not of the next show, but “of the next 
vacation, or a new rug.” 

Already, there are evidences of Mary’s 
“thinking.” Recently, the Hayes—all four 
of them—took a week’s vacation in Ber- 
muda. And the living room and music 
room have been redecorated, complete with 
wall-to-wall carpeting. And as they sit 
there, hand-in-hand on their newly done- 
over pink couch, it’s plain to see: Whether 


or not they continue as a show-business - 


ely, the Hayes-He ar 


funny because Mrs. Viola Healy is one of 
the “shyest, gentlest creatures alive.” But 


your psychologist bit now,” _ 
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The Happy Way To Win 


(Continued from page 40) 
fans, meeting her for the first time, come 
away after a few moments’ conversation 
feeling as if they had been friends for 
years. 

“Carol doesn’t think of herself as a 
star,’ Adele continues. “When I first 
knew her three years ago, she still kept 
a listed phone number. Fans said, ‘Wish 
we could talk some more, I’d sure like to 
call you up sometime. Carol answered, 
‘Sure, any time, I’m in the book.’ I 
finally had to put a stop to it, for I was 
on the phone four hours a day. Carol 
still wonders why I took her name out of 
the directory.” 

The key to Carol’s charm is her cheer- 
ful enthusiasm. Singing her way to suc- 
cess on the Bob Crosby Show, this 
enthusiasm of hers comes through as re- 
freshing as the bubbles in a cold glass of 
ginger beer on a hot summer day. Pro- 
ducer Gil Rodin says, “Carol is coopera- 
tive, eager to be a success, willingly takes 
any direction. She will do anything for 
the good of the show.” 

Bob Crosby says of Carol, “She’s a pro- 
fessional.” In saying this, he is paying 
Carol the highest compliment a performer 
can receive. In Carol’s case, the compli- 
ment is deserved, for she has fought long 
and hard to achieve this acclaim, and— 
although many times the obstacles were 
piled up in the path of her career—she 
has never taken her eye off the goal. 

Carol was born in Harvard, Illinois. 
Her father was a traveling railroad exec- 
utive, and the Richards family almost al- 
ways was in transit. Carol spent her first 
two weeks in the Harvard Hospital and 
the next seven years in Milwaukee. When 
she was four, she started dancing lessons 
with Marie Kay Weber. “I was a very 
poor dancer,” says Carol, “the worst. But 
I was the only one in the group who 
could sing. Mrs. Weber gave me free 
dancing lessons in exchange for singing 
solos in her recitals.” 

Singing was a part of Carol’s early 
family life. “We were the singingest fam- 
ily ever,” she recalls. “Any minute, day 
or night, one of my two brothers, my sis- 
ter, me—or my mother and father—were 
apt to burst into song. After-dinner 
singing was our favorite form of recrea- 
tion. My mother played piano, and we 
kids learned all the songs my father 
sang when they were courting.” 

At six, Carol says laughingly, she was 


“retired” from her singing career be- 
cause of temperament. “I was doing a 
big show at the local theater,’ she re- 
members, “and the orchestra kept mis- 
playing my music. I finally lost my tem- 
per, stamped my foot and said, ‘How can 
you be so dumb!’ Without scolding, my 
mother very quietly came up on stage 
and said, ‘Come on, honey, let’s go home.’ 
My mother was always very understand- 
ing. ‘She realized that I was out of my 
depth, and took me back to the kind of 
life that a six-year-old knew how to 


cope with.” 


Carol didn’t sing in public again until 
she was twelve. But, during the summers 
she spent on her grandfather’s farm near 
Genoa City, Wisconsin, Carol made up 
songs about all the farm animals. “I loved 
animals,’ says Carol. “I was always 
dragging home a stray cat, dog, bird, 
mouse—anything that walked on four legs 
or flew. I tried to hide them from the 
family, so they usually wound up in the 
attic or basement.” 

At eleven, Carol was captivated by her 
Sister Mary’s beau, Nestor Thalleen. “I 
wasn’t interested in Nestor for myself,” 
she explains, “but for Mary. I was al- 
ways barefoot—I still am whenever I can 
be—and Nestor was the first person for 
whom I willingly put on shoes. He had 
a gentle way of shaming me into it. And, 
when I knew he was coming, I even 
changed my overalls for a dress and 
combed my hair!” 

At twelve, Carol began to sing again, 
in a trio with her younger brother, eleven, 
and older brother, fourteen. “By then 
we had moved to Rockford, Illinois, where 
Father was American Legion Post Com- 
mander, and Mother was a leader in the 
‘8 & 40, the Auxiliary’s honor society. We 
did a lot of barber-shop singing for the 
Legion Post and other local organizations.” 

At sixteen, Carol got her first “profes- 
sional” job at radio station WIBC in In- 
dianapolis, where she joined a civie dra- 
matic group. On the second show, “Death 
of a Swan,” Carol played the great bal- 
lerina, Pavlova. The script required 
someone to sing “None But the Lonely 
Heart.” Since no one else in the group 
sang, Carol got the job. “That was the end 
of my dramatic career,” she says, “and the 
real beginning of my singing career.” 

A few days later, remembering Carol’s 
song, the program director offered her a 
fifteen-minute daily show with the sta- 
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tion’s hillbilly group. She says now in 
mock horror, “Oh, my goodness, I was 
bad! I had no conception of popular 
music. For one thing, I had grown up 
with a built-in accompanist, in the person 
of my sister Mary. Mary’s piano knew 
what I was going to do before I did... . 
But the leader of the hillbilly band would 
stomp his feet, shout: ‘“Freight Train 
Blues” in the key of G—and off they’d 
go. I was left at the depot.” 

There were no wage scales at that time. 
For her five shows a week, Carol re- 
ceived fifteen dollars. She says, “The only 
reason they kept me on the station was 
because I worked so cheaply.” 

The hillbilly show ran from 8:15 to 
8:30 A.M. During the day, Carol worked as 
executive secretary at the Do-All Manu- 
facturing Plant. Carol’s boss, Charles 
Lockwood, had been a member of the 
civic dramatic group. When his secretary 
quit, he asked Carol if she typed, took 
shorthand, and wanted a job. “I had had 
six weeks of typing—could pick out forty 
words per minute,” says Carol, “and I 
counted on my memory for the shorthand 
—so I said yes .. . ’m sure Mr. Lockwood 
knew I was faking as a secretary. But I 
couldn’t afford to give up the job. . 
since it paid $35 a week.” 

During this period, Carol spent frequent 
evenings entertaining at the USO. When 
she was offered an opportunity to tour 
with the USO, she accepted—and traveled 
to every Army Air Force base in the 
country. “On the tour,” she recalls, “we 
got great applause for every song. But I 
shortly found out that any girl, on any 
stage before a G.I. audience, received a 
great ovation, whether she sang or not. 
After the USO tour was over—and 
applause was a rarer commodity—it was 
a great shock to me to find out that I 
really was very ordinary.” 

When she came back from touring, 
Carol was very disappointed with the 
slump her career had taken. She was also 
emotionally upset because of her mar- 
riage. Carol had married a wonderful 
young flyer, Bayard Lutzhoff. But, after 
the war, they found they really did not 
share the interests they first thought they 
had in common, and Carol saw they were 
slowly drifting apart. (It was one of those 
unfortunate circumstances. After the di- 
vorce, Carol, Judy, Jean and Bayard all 


came to California eee not Ge ction 
They will always be friends, and Carol 
encourages Judy’s and Jean’s visits with 
their father.) 

“In addition to this problem,’ Carol 
recalls, “I was especially depressed about 
my job situation and, one day in Minne- 
apolis, I sat down and wrote an unhappy, 
complaining letter to my sister. I had 
sealed it, and was ready to mail it at the 
front desk of the hotel where we were 
staying, when the desk clerk handed me a 
telegram. It was from my brother, in- 
forming me that he had lost a leg in the 
service. 

“On the desk was a little card which 
read: I cried because I had no shoes— 
until I met a man who had no feet. I re- 
membered how much like twins my 
brother and I had been when we were 
kids. We used to sit by the hour, dis- 
cussing our aims in life. I wanted to be a 
singer, He wanted to be a doctor. Now I 
thought how uncomplaining he was, even 
though his career seemed unobtainable. I 
took the unmailed letter I’d written to my 
sister and threw it in the wastebasket. 

“But nothing did stop my brother. In 
spite of the years in service, the lost leg, 
and the problem of supporting a wife and 
child, he went on with his medical 
studies. Later, after he had become a gen- 
eral practitioner, I told him, ‘You live in 
the house of your dreams, in the town of 
your choice, and have achieved your goal 
in life in spite of tremendous obstacles.’ 
He said, ‘What obstacles? I didn’t see 
them. I saw only my goal.’ 

“That one sentence has had the greatest 
impact on my life.” 

Carol never gave up the pursuit of 
her own goals. She went to every audition 
in Minneapolis. A friend of hers heard 
about a Bob Hope audition for a one- 
night stand at the local Shrine Audito- 
rium. Three hundred girls had already 
turned out for it. In spite of the for- 
midable odds, Carol was determined to 
make a try. She went down to the radio 
station and, with heart in mouth, boarded 
the elevator for the studio. “A convention 
was going on in the building,” she re- 
calls. “The elevator was packed with 
cigar-smoking men, and the poor, old, 
overworked machine got stuck between 
floors. We were trapped for three hours. 
When I finally got to the studio, there 
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remembers how she tried to bring home every stray animal on grandfather's farm. 


Hope’ se ee sat in the sponsor’: 
booth, making selections. Carol- 


“all smoked up” from the ordeal in the — 


elevator—felt she didn’t have a chance. — 


But, when her song was finished, hers 
was one of the six tapes sent off to Hope. 


A large press party was held at the é 
studio to announce the winner, with the — 


actual announcement to be made at mid- 
night. Twelve o’clock came and went, and 


‘Carol was getting more tired and nervous 


by the minute. Finally, at 4 A.M., infor- 
mation came from the West. Coast that 
Bob had selected Carol! : 
Bob Hope came to Minneapolis on a 
series of one-nighters. On their first show 
at the Shrine, he told Carol he considered 
her a great success. In June, he asked 
Carol to do another show in St. Paul. And 
in September, Bob called her from Cali- 
fornia, asking her to join him for a radio 


show there. Carol said yes to the offer 


and hurried down to a Minneapolis 
theater to rehearse her song with Desi 
Arnaz, who was appearing there—Bob 
had signed Desi for his show, too. 


“Desi—then an orchestra leader doing 


one-nighters—and I flew out to California 
together,” says Carol. “Bob signed me to 
do three shows and, once again, I really 
thought my goal was in sight.” 


After the Bob Hope shows, Carol’s ca- 
reer again was in a slump. But by this 
time, like her brother, she had learned to 
overlook obstacles and “see only her goal.” 
She started up the ladder again when she 
joined Russ Morgan’s band at the Los 
Angeles Biltmore Hotel. Having been in 
California for such a short time, Carol 
had few friends and, when the holiday 
season rolled around, there wasn’t a lone- 
lier girl in ‘Hollywood. 

One day between Thankesiving and 
Christmas, she met her old friend,. Desi 
Arnaz, on the street. Desi asked her what 
she was doing for Christmas dinner. 
“Nothing,” said Carol. 

“Oh, no,” said Desi in his inimitable 
accent. “Lucy and I would love to have 
you-come out for the day.” 

“T spent Christmas Eve and morning 
with Lucy and Desi,” she recalls. “It 
wasn’t exactly my most affluent period—I 
know my coat was already several seasons 
old—but to be invited in by these won- 
derful people to share their Christmas 
gave me a warm feeling. 

“For a moment, while they opened their 
gifts, I began to feel like the little girl 
whose present had fallen behind the fire- 
place and gotten lost. But, when all the 
gifts were opened, there was still one big 
box underneath the tree. Lucy said, ‘I won- 
der whose that could be?’ Desi replied, wi 
don’t know—there’s no name on it. Let’s 
open it up and find out.’ 

“Tt was the most beautiful white os 
you've ever seen,” says Carol. “Desi said, 
‘Why, it’s just your size, Carol—’ Their 
kindness touched off the biggest, wettest 
tears you’ve ever seen.’ 

After a year with Russ Morgan, Carol 
traveled on the road for the next year 
with Desi’s band. “I had a wonderful 
time,” she says, “even though touring is 
never easy. But I think that’s part of 
show business which everybody in the 
entertainment world should experience.” 

Carol’s career roller-coastered along for 
the next three or four years, one minute 
up, the next minute down. After the band 
experiences, she sang on a summer-re- 
placement radio show, made a couple of 
records with Bing Crosby, and guested on 
several of Bing’s shows. From there she 
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Then, one day, Carol received a sudden 
call from her agent to report to Columbia 
Pictures for an audition. “I was so ex- 
cited when the call came,” she says, “be- 
cause I thought I was going to be in 
movies. At the audition, the director kept 
saying, ‘That’s right, just fine, wonderful 
voice!’ I visualized my name in lights 
across country. Then they brought in 
the star. ‘Miss Richards,’ said the director, 
‘we will be using your voice to dub for the 
star’s singing voice!’ 

“T was so deflated that, at first, I wasn’t 
going to do it. Then I found out how much 
money they were willing to pay, and it 
was a different story.” 

The “dubbing” job opened up an en- 
tirely new career for Carol, but a frus- 
trating one. In the next five years, hers 
was the singing voice of nearly every big- 
name star in Hollywood. She sang for 
Joan Caulfield in “The Pretty Girl,” Vera 
Ellen in “Call Me Madam,” Constance 
Smith in “Man in the Attic,” Betta St. 
John in “The Robe,” and Cyd Charisse 
in “Brigadoon.” 

“At first I had a hard time matching my 
voice to so many personalities,’ says 
Carol. “Then I learned a trick which later 
backfired: I asked the star to sing the 
song with me and I watched the way their 
lips formed the words. Then I went back 
and sang, using their facial expressions. 
The song came out so differently from the 
way I normally would sing it that I 
couldn’t believe it was me! 

“Recently, I was called back to M-G-M 
to do a general dramatic screen test. They 
asked me to mouth to one of my old Cyd 
Charisse records, but I could never get in 
synchronization—I simply couldn’t do it. 
The test came out looking stilted, be- 
cause it was impossible for me to imitate 
my own imitation of someone else!” 

Carol had been doing TV guest spots 
in Hollywood for two or three years when 
Joanie O’Brien, Bob Crosby’s other fea- 
tured singer, was married and Carol was 
asked to come in for two weeks to sub- 
stitute. “The second day Carol was on the 
show,” says Bob Crosby, “we began get- 
ting telephone calls from the viewers 
telling us how much they liked Carol. The 
third day letters started arriving from 
across country, all expressing the hope 
that, even after Joanie returned, Carol 
could stay on the show, too. It was obvious 
to us,” continues Bob, “that Carol had 
immediately been taken to the viewing 
public’s heart.” 

Today, Carol’s schedule is filled with her 
daily rehearsals, decorating and re-dec- 
orating her modest North Hollywood home, 
and sharing the companionship of her 
daughters. 

Jean, a flaxen-haired willow wand, is 
devoted to Carol and loves to share in her 
homemaking activities. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinner, for example, will find 
Carol and Jean together over the hot stove 
in the kitchen. Jeannie says, “And Mother 
makes the best goulash you’ve ever tasted. 
I mean it’s real yummy!” When asked 
what kind of goulash, Jeannie replies, 
“What do you mean, what kind? It’s 
‘Carol Richards’ Goulash,’ that’s what 
kind!” 

Though their home was once just an 
average little house, Carol has knocked 
out walls and made additions, and she and 
the girls have done much of the wall- 
papering, wood paneling, painting and 
varnishing. The house is a visible symbol 
of Carol’s personality. Its wallpaper is gay 
and bright, it is furnished in a comfort- 
able early American style that seemingly 
invites company, and it is harmoniously 
balanced and conservative throughout. 

Carol does her own cleaning. She loves 
to spend half-a-day, on Saturday, polish- 
ing and preening .. . yet, when Jeannie 


and Judy and their army of friends troop 
in, she never says, “Hands down,” or 
“Feet off.” 

Carol planned the house for the girls as 
well as for herself. Jeannie, for example, 
takes advantage of the sliding doors and 
drapes in the living room to put on her 
“shows.” The drapes serve as curtains, the 
sliding doors disappear to reveal an out- 
door garden which becomes a realistic 
stage setting. Her latest show, “Mischie- 
vous Sisters’—written, produced and di- 
rected by Jeannie—attracted an audience 
of twenty, and was a great sucoess. “It 
must have been,” Jeannie says. “They 
didn’t ask for their money back.” 


Carol encourages Jeannie with her per- 
forming and her interest in music and 
piano, though in this regard she doesn’t 
push her daughter. Carol also tries to 
teach her girls independence. For ex- 
ample, they do a great deal of shopping 
together and Carol gives Judy a stipulated 
allowance from which she has to fulfill all 
her clothing needs. If she spends twenty- 
five dollars on one bathing suit, she must 
either go without other new clothes until 
the next month, or else work “overtime” 
washing windows to earn extra cash. 

Both girls are proud of their mother’s 
success on the Bob Crosby Show. But, 
since Carol doesn’t think of herself as a 
“star,” Jeannie reflects this attitude and is 
very down-to-earth in her relationship 
with her friends. Carol’s sister Mary, how- 
ever, reports a cute anecdote which took 
place on their recent trip to Florida. Says 
Mary: “Jeannie got along well with 
everyone except one little girl who was 
jealous of her and said to Jeannie one 
day, ‘The only reason you have so many 
friends is because your mother is Carol 
Richards.’ Jeannie was surprised by the 
affront and replied promptly, ‘Why, that 
isn’t true at all. I had lots of friends even 
when my mother was unpopular!’ ” 

“Today,” says Carol, “more then any- 
thing else, Jeannie would like to be a 
farmer. That’s her goal in life. In fact, 
she has a good start with her pets, Pedro 
the parrot, Mac the collie, Sergeant the 
German shepherd, and Betty the turtle. 

“Last week, she and Judy wrote a letter 
to California’s Governor Knight asking 
for information on farming in Maryland. 
A week later, a letter came back from the 
governor, saying, ‘It’s a wonderful thing 
for you young ladies to want to be 
farmers. It certainly is a very nice life, 
but I would like to suggest before you 
take off for Maryland, you look into the 
advantages of farm life in California.’ 
Enclosed was a stack of California farm 
literature. 

“T asked Jeannie the other day,’ Carol 
adds, “if she had any other ideas on 
becoming a farmer. She said, ‘It’s very 
simple, Mother. I plan on going to agricul- 
tural school. They have lots of farmers 
there.’ ” 

Carol understands Jeannie’s desire to 
achieve a goal of her own. She also un- 
derstands that goals may change, as they 
did in her own case. When Carol was 
Jeannie’s age, she, too, had wanted to be a 
farmer. But then, the singing became the 
most important thing in her life and— 
after many years of looking past the 
obstacles and aiming at what she really 
wanted—Carol feels she’s finally arrived. 

However, there are still further achieve- 
ments in Carol’s future, because, as she 
says, when all goals are gone, life is 
empty. “For myself, I'd like to write a 
successful song. I’d like to have a hit 
record. And I want to play a dramatic 
role. . . . But, more important, I want 
happiness for Judy and Jean. I want them 
to be themselves—and, if Jeannie wants to 
be a farmer—let her be a happy farmer.” 
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« (Continued from page 50) ~ 
‘ at the ripe young age of twenty-two! 

In love Don certainly is. “Lots of crushes 
in my time,” he says, “three months, six 
months—then over. But, when I met Nan, 
I knew what love could be.”. . . In luck, 
too—although the term, as applied to the 
ie career of hardy perennial Hastings, is 
fF actually misapplied. 

Don, who was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, April 1, 1934—the youngest of four 
sons (all Dodger fans!)—made his first 
appearance on stage in the long-run 
smash hit, Life With Father. After three 
years of playing, successively, two of the 
four children in the comedy—a record- 
breaking 1248 performances in all—Don, 
fearing he would wind up portraying 
“Father” himself, quit the road tour at 
the end of the season and wound up as 
Uncle Chris’ nephew in the stage play, 
“T Remember Mama.” 

For the next four years, child-actor 
Hastings appeared in a number of Broad- 
way shows .. . among them, “Georgia 
Boy,” “Dearly Beloved,’ “On Whitman 
Avenue” (which starred the late Canada 
Lee) and—as he was entering his fifteenth 
year—Tennessee Williams’ “Summer and 
Smoke,” in which he played the hero as 
a boy during the ten-minute prologue. 
... All this—and radio, too! 

“T started doing radio,’ Don recalls, 
“started getting auditions at each of the 
major studios, when I was about twelve. 
Tough, too . . . had to bring your own 
material. Mine was a mishmash. I had 
the scripts of some of the plays I’d done. 
I read them over, picked out a couple of 
scenes I liked in each one, and sort of 
ran them together as one scene. Once 
you get started, though .. . not so tough. 
Your name gets around. You meet people. 
If you make some sort of an impression, 
they call you. I never had an agent. 
Except me,” he smiles. 


They did call Don. They kept on call- 
ing him. When he was in a play, he did 
radio, daytime and on Sunday nights. “I 
did a lot of daytime dramas,’ he says, 
“Portia Faces Life, for one, Hilltop House, 
and quite a few others. I used to be on 
the big-time radio show, Cavalcade, quite 
often, too. On that show, they always had 
a ‘name’ star . .. but the stars I worked 
with were just like actors without ‘names.’ 
Regulars that is, friendly. Real friendly.” 

“You’d never take him for an actor,” 
Don’s pals say, “no one ever does.” Don 
has his folks to thank for this—for be- 
ing the normal, well-adjusted, well and 
warmly liked young man he is— and well 
he knows where the credit is due. “When 
anyone asks me who helped me the most,” 
he says, “I always answer: ‘my family 
more than anyone.” 

As one example of good judgement on 
the part of his parents: During his child- 
hood years in the theater, young Hastings 
i never took a curtain call. When he was 
ip on tour, his father travelled with him 
iF and as soon as Don’s last line was spoken, 
tt he whisked him out of the theater and 
|| off to bed. When Don was on Broadway, 
HI 
| | 


his mother usually picked him up and 
took him home before the final curtain 
| fell and applause summoned the cast 
i? (minus its junior member) to the foot- 
9 lights. “I never had footlight fever. I 
ia ’ guess,’ Don laughs, “you can’t have 
i what you’ve never been exposed to! 

} “But the best thing my parents did for 
| me was that they left most of it up to me. 
When a part came up for me in a play 
or on radio, they’d ask, ‘Do you want to 
, do this? Or do you want to stay in school 
and forget all about it?’ If a ball game 
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So in Love, So in Luck 
came up at school, in which I was sched- 
uled to play—and a job was offered at 
the same time—they’d say, ‘You play with 
the team, and forget about the job.’ 

“When I was six years old,’ Don remi- 
nisces, “we moved from Brooklyn to St. 
Albans, Long Island. In St. Albans, I 
went to the Catholic school, as my brothers 
did. When I toured, I had to ‘go’ to cor- 
respondence school. Summers, I was al- 
ways home, and the four of us did the 
things all kids do. Played ball. Went to 
Ebbets Field and rooted for the Dodgers, 
you bet! Went swimming at Long Beach 
and Jones Beach. Went to the movies. I’ve 
always been a movie fan, used to go two 
and three times a week. To Westerns, 
mostly. Gary Cooper, John Wayne, Hum- 
phrey Bogart—they were my boys! Later 
on, aS we were growing up, the interest 
shifted to girls. With four boys in the 
family—quite a lot of girls! 

“Charlie, my oldest brother, is now 
thirty-five and in the textile business. 
Richard—he’s_  thirty-three—works for 
Western Electric. Bobbie, thirty-one, is 
an actor, in radio and TV, like myself. 
There’s quite a bit of difference in our 
ages, but it didn’t, somehow, seem to make 


a heck of a lot of difference. We were | 


always buddies, my brothers and I, and 
are now. They did a lot for me, just being 
around... .” 

A good, sound, sensible bringing-up like 
this, a family like this, three older broth- 
ers to keep you cut down to size...a 
lad just doesn’t learn how to dramatize 
himself. Even in his “big moments” .. . 
such as that telephone call from Du Mont 
in 1949. 

“T.iz Mears called from Du Mont,” he 
says matter-of-factly, “to say she wanted 
me to come up and read for the part of 
the Video Ranger in Captain Video, the 
new science-fiction series which was about 
to make its debut on the Du Mont net- 
work. I went up and read. After I’d read, 
Miss Mears more or less told me I had 
the part. The author of Captain Video was 
there, too. ‘As far as I’m concerned, he 
said, ‘you’re the boy we’re looking for.’ 
But I never believe I have a part until 
I’m actually doing it. . . . When I read 
for the part of Jack Lane in The Edge Of 
Night, it was about three weeks before I 
got the call to come up for the final 
reading. The contract was signed the fol- 
lowing week. But, not until Jack Lane 
faced the cameras, did I believe it... . 

“Tt was a great job. I enjoyed it. You 
sort of had the feeling the show was mak- 
ing Space history as well as TV history. 
I got so that the progress of real rocket- 
navigation became my favorite reading 
matter and my favorite topic of conversa- 
tion. There were other perquisites, too. 
I got a lot of fan mail from the kids, had 
quite a few fan clubs. Still have. The kids 
still write me letters. Very faithful, kids. 

“During the six years we were on the 
air, there were two ‘Captain Videos.’ 
Dick Coogan—(now in the 20th Century- 
Fox film, ‘The Revolt of Mamie Stover’)— 
was the first one. Dick played it a year 
and a half. Then Al Hodge. Al was Cap- 
tain Video for four and a half-years—or 
until the ax fell. 

“Al is a real wonderful guy to work 
with. Good guy just to be with. Week- 
ends, he and I would travel, play 
theaters, automobile shows, food shows, 
lot of fairs, and things like that. We did a 
lot of telethons, too, for muscular dystro- 
phy, infantile paralysis, cerebral palsy 
and so on. We couldn’t either of us sing or 
dance, so we'd just get up and make little 
speeches. I used to make one about what 
a date would be like in Space. We used 
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gimmicks, too, like my standing up there ~ 
and swearing the kids in as Rangers. 
“Once, in Washington, D. C., we were 
doing a muscular dystrophy telethon, and 
no calls coming in. Then we started direct- 
ing all our pitch to the kids—and, all of 
a sudden, they started coming down with 
their piggy banks. That started the par— 
ents. And we came in over the mark 


‘we'd hoped for. Kids. They’re potent. 


“It was on April 1, 1955—my birthday,” 
Don observes, “that the ax fell. The net- 
work was being broken up. Du Mont was 
taking off most of its big shows. Captain 
Video was one of them. . . . Gave you the 
feeling of jumping, without benefit of 
parachute, from Outer Space. If it had | 
to go sometime—and most things do—it © 
was a good thing for me that it went when 
I had no such responsibility as I hope 
to have,” Don grins, “within the next 
few months. 


I was worried,” Don admits, “although 
at first, not too worried. With all the ex- 
perience I’d had prior to and during the 
run of Video, it wouldn’t, I thought, be 
too tough. But it was tough. From April to 
October, not a TV show, not one. A few 
offers came along, but not from the 
networks. Universal-International Pictures 
wanted to send me to the Coast. One of 
those stock $125-a-week deals. They were 
signing kids off the street for that. I 
didn’t go. I had a couple of chances to do 
summer stock. I didn’t take them. Figured 
Td been in Outer Space long enough. 
What I needed now was to ground myself 
in the vicinity of Broadway. 

“T stayed around. But that summer of 
55 was rugged. I spent most of it on the 
golf course. As a result of Video’s going 
off, I now have a pretty good game of 
golf! Biggest thing that happened to me 
all summer, in fact, was that I won a 
pro-amateur golf tournament—the pro 
and I won it—at Pine Hollow, here on 
Long Island. 

“Only other event worth mentioning is 
that Al Hodges and I did a play together 
—‘Detective Story—with a group of ac- 
tors who live on the Island and work to- 
gether summers. Al, who is married and 
has two children, lives in Manhasset. My 
folks and I now live in Franklin Square. 
Still in the character he made fabulous 
and famous from Coast to Coast, Al—as 
Captain Video—is currently introducing 
science films, et cetera. Al’s the right man 
for that job, all right—but in my opin- 
ion, the job is not big enough for the 
man. 

“T got my first break in October, when 
I did a role for Studio One. Played a 
naval ensign. I wasn’t around long enough 
—I got killed in the first act! I did some 
slide films, too, including one for the 
Chrysler Corporation. Slide films, which 
demonstrate new selling techniques, are 
not released to the public, just to sales- 
men. Salesmen of cars, chewing gum, 
household appliances, any commodity you 
can name—with the exception of unem- 
ployed actors! Pretty thin going. Free- 
lancing is tough, anyway. Especially when 
you've worked steady all your life. 

“Now comes November—the red letter 
month in my life! A new TV series of 
Philip Wylie stories was being filmed in 
Bermuda. It’s called Crunch And Des—the 
names of the main characters—and they’ve 
now filmed thirty-nine episodes. I was 
in just one of them. One out of thirty- 
nine isn’t a big deal. But, in that one, I 
am the villain. Having been a hero for 
six years—and, prior to that, usually cast 
as a college boy, the kid next door, a good 
kid—I found it kind of fun to be a rat — 
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There’d been a mix-up on time. 


for a change. Besides, a trip to Bermuda 
for free .. . a week’s work . . . what did 
I have to lose? 

“Nothing to lose. And as I found out, 
everything to gain—everything worth the 
having. . . . For, in Bermuda, I met Nan. 

“She was working as cashier in the din- 
ing-room of the Princess Hotel, where I 
was staying. I got there on a Wednesday, 
the day before Thanksgiving, but I didn’t 
talk to her (time wasted) until Sunday 
morning. I’d noticed her, thought she 
was cute. But I was dating back home, so 
I wasn’t thinking, or noticing—much. 
Although, if anyone had asked me to 
describe her, I think I could have told 
them, even then, that she’s five-foot-four 
or five—has light brown hair, wears it 
short—blue eyes, almost the same color as 
mine—only she has pretty eyes, really 
pretty. ‘And, of course,’ I would have said, 
‘she smiles a lot.’ 

“Sunday morning, I had a date to play 
golf with Forrest Tucker, the star of the 
Crunch And Des films. I was on the porch 
of the hotel waiting for him to call. He 
didn’t call. I didn’t know how to reach 
him. So, when I saw Nan on the porch, I 
asked her if she could get Tucker’s home 
number for me. She did, and I called ae 

e 
couldn’t make it, so I went out and played 
alone. Before I left, I talked with Nan 
for a few minutes. About baseball and 
stuff like that. I thought she was very 
cute and pleasant, but didn’t think of 
taking her out—even when I heard my- 
self asking her if she was going to be busy 
that evening. She was. She was dating, too, 
it seemed. “Tomorrow evening,’ I heard 
myself saying then, ‘how about that?’ 
Tomorrow evening would be very nice, 
Nan said. 

“We went to a place called the Clay 
House, a sort of calypso joint, and danced. 
I didn’t intend to get involved. Neither 
did she. Just out to do a little dancing, 
have a few laughs. What could happen? 
But something did. The next night, she 
again had a date with another guy. I was 
going to ask her to break it, but I didn’t. 
‘Tf you get home early,’ I said, sort of 
off-hand, ‘I'll be around.’ 

“She got home early. I was ‘around.’ I’d 


- been around (and around) waiting for her 


to get back. When she did, we took a 
walk. And started talking. All of a sudden, 
I was telling her all about, myself and my 
family, about my brothers and _ their 
wives—(all three of my brothers are mar- 
ried)—and about my nieces and nephews, 
eight in all! Telling her other things, too. 
The kind of thing you don’t tell people. 
Or you tell to just one person. The one. 
“Nan, whose full name is Noretta Ken- 
nedy, told me about her life, too. She 
was born in Sudbury, Canada, and now 
lives in Toronto. She has an older sister, 
one brother. Teaching is her real job. 
In Toronto, she teaches the fourth and 
fifth grades at Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, a Catholic grammar ‘school. The 
preceding June, she’d -taken a leave of 
absence from teaching. She hadn’t been 
feeling well and, when her doctor advised 
her to get away and relax, she took the 
job of governess with a family who were 
to spend the summer in Bermuda. The 
summer (and the job) over, Nan decided 
to get another job and stay on a while. 
The job she got was that of cashier at the 
Princess. She’s back in Toronto now, has 
been for some months, and is teaching 
again. The kids in her classes, by the 
way, are all crazy about her. ; 
“In the few days left after that night, 
we talked and we were together as much 
as possible. We went to Castle Harbor, to 
Elbow Beach. The morning of the day I 
left we went swimming at Coral Beach. 
. . Before I left, I knew. But, even 


though I told her I’d be back, Nan didn’t 
quite believe it. She sort of thought that, 
when I got back to the normal routine, 
Bermuda would be out the window! 

“You have a dream—I guess most fel- 
lows do,” Don says slowly, “of what a 
girl could be like. But you tell yourself, 
they don’t make them like that. Then you 
meet a girl better than anything you 
ever dreamed. As I did. Her way of 
doing things. The way she enjoys doing 
things. The way everything seems so 
much fun with her, so much better... 
even things I’ve done a billion times be- 
fore ... like dancing, like singing to- 
gether, in the car, like just talking, or 
just not talking. We laugh together. She 
thinks I’m a riot, I think the same of 
her. We’re each other’s best audience, I 
think. The way she feels about her reli- 
gion, which is my religion, too. The way 
she’s helped me understand my religion 
more than I ever did before. The way 
her blue eyes are sometimes gray, some- 
times greenish. The way she smiles, the 
way everyone likes her... . 


You only get one chance—and boy, it 
looked awful good! On New Year’s Eve, 
I flew back to Bermuda. I was down there 
a week. During that week—I don’t know 
what day it was, or where it was ...I 
just remember saying, ‘I’d marry you to- 
morrow ... and she—you don’t believe 
in miracles?—felt the same.” 

When the CBS contract was offered to 
him a couple of months later, Don felt it 
was the signature to his happiness. “It’s 
the standard contract,’ Don laughs, “with 
the standard thirteen week options—at 
the end of any one of which I can be 
given the gate! Meantime, it’s ‘working 
steady’ again. I like that. I like the part 
I'm playing. He’s basically a nice kid, but 
a nice kid who is taking the wrong turn— 
which gives the character some variation, 
some dimension. I like Irving Vendig, who 
created the show, and John Wallace, who 
directs it. And the cast is real great. Teal 
Ames, who plays my sister Sara Lane, is 
a very sweet girl. As most of our fan mail 
remarks, we look alike, Teal and I. 

“Nan also enjoys the show, which they 
get in Toronto via Buffalo, New York. 
She gets on the bus at school at 3:30, 
races home and watches the opus. She’s 
watched other daytime dramas, and thinks 
this is the best. Could she be prejudiced? 

- But I wish she were watching it 
from the living-room of the ranch house 
we hope to get—hope to buy, if we can— 
here in Long Island. Not a big house— 

(she has to clean it)—but big enough for 
the family we’d like to have as soon as 
we can, by the grace of God. 

“We write every day and I call her 
once a week. It’s tough, by the way, 
writing to a teacher. I’m bad at spelling. 
She could correct my- spelling, but she 
doesn’t. (A love letter sent back with the 
spelling corrected—how about that?)It’s 
tough being separated, period. We want to 
get married now. Seems a waste of some- 
thing that shouldn’t be wasted even for a 
day. But a priest, a friend of Nan’s in To- 
ronto—I’ve made three trips up there, to 
date—advised us to know each other a 
year before marrying. And Nan’s family 
feels the same. 

“We're hoping, though, for the fall. Oc- 
tober, maybe. Or maybe November— 
which will be a year, come to think 
from the day we first met... . We may 
have to wait longer, depending on her 
family’s consent to it being sooner, but it 
won't be any longer,” the young man 
in love says firmly, “than the first of the 
year. And then it will be for as long as 
we both shall live.” 

In love—and in luck. May it always be 
that way! 


“My marriage is 
happier now than 
when I was a bride!” 


says Mrs. C. L. Kellogg who now 
uses ZONITE to douche! 


SAFE! Many married women, as well as 
brides-to-be, wonder about douching for 
feminine hygiene. Such a woman was Mrs. 
Kellogg who, years after her days as a 
bride, later learned about the importance 
of following the proper method of douch- 
ing with a fountain syringe, using an effec- 
tive yet safe solution—like ZONITE. 
EFFECTIVE! No other type liquid anti- 
septic-germicide for the douche of all those 
tested is so powerfully effective yet so safe 
to body tissues as ZONITE. 


HEALTHFUL! ZoniTE completely deodor- 
izes, promptly washes away germs and 
odor-causing waste substances. A nurse 
once advised Mrs. Kellogg that if any 
abnormal condition exists, she should see 
her doctor. She said he would probably 
recommend that she continue to use ZONITE. 
DAINTY! You, too, can be one of the mod- 
ern women who welcome the “‘peace of 
mind” and daintiness that ZONITE gives 
them after monthly periods and other 
times. You can use ZONITE as directed, as 
often as needed, without the slightest risk 
of injury. Costs only pennies per douche. 


— ZONITE 
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People 60 to 80: 


Tear Out This Ad 


... and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without burdening 
your family. 


You handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation. 
No one will call on you! 


Write ,today, simply giving your 
name, address and age. Mail to Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L970M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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7176—‘Flower” apron—such a lovely style 
for serving guests! Use colorful fabric to 
form its pretty petals. Embroidery transfer, 
directions for making apron, 16 inches 
long. 25¢ 


7094—Adorable 9-inch doll and complete 
10-garment wardrobe in one pattern. Thrill 
your daughter with this wonderful gift. 
Use gay scraps—sew-easy! 25¢ 


7173—Use remnants of checks or plaid *n’ 
plain for this crisp school dress. Easy to 
sew, jiffy to embroider! Children’s Sizes ’ | 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Pattern parts, embroidery 7 
transfer. State size. 25¢ 


7289—Crochet this stunning new doily in 
lovely flower-effect. Use it as a centerpiece 
in white above a darker cloth! Crochet 
doily 21-inches in No. 30 mercerized cot- 
ton; smaller one to match. 25¢ 


7061—Lovely centerpiece for your table— 
this graceful bowl and doily combination 
crocheted together in gay contrast colors. 
Doily-bowl combination or 17-imch doily 
alone; cinch to crochet in heavy jiffy cot- 
ton. Starch bowl for stiffness. 25¢ 


793—A beautiful flower for every month 
of the year—“blooming” in vivid colors on 
this cozy quilt. Twelve symbolic blossoms 
make easy embroidery. Diagrams, trans- 
fers of all 12 flowers-of-the-year included. 
Quilt 72x 102 inches. 25¢ 


7024—Crochet a lovely rug for your home 
—it’s so easy to do! Join colorful squares— 
add a smart checked border, fringe trim. 
Directions for squares 8-inches in rug cot- 
ton. Join to form rugs, runners in any size 


3 you wish. 25¢ 
R : 
Send twenty-fwe cents (in coins) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Needlecraft Service, P. O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, 
Sy New York 11, New York. Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mailing. Send an additional 25¢ for Needlecraft Catalog. “ 
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Rock ’n’ Roll 


(Continued from page 30) 

drastic effects had become matters of pub- 
lic record. Most distressing were the riots. 
Some doubtless had been caused simply 
because too many rock ’n’ roll enthusiasts 
tried to crowd into too small a space. 
Dise jockey Alan Freed—and the Cleve- 
land police—got the shock of their lives 
from one of the first of these. When 
Alan, in October, 1952, announced a dance 
at the 10,000-capacity Cleveland Arena, 
nearly 30,000 excited fans aimed for the 
hall. Caught completely by surprise, po- 
lice nearly went crazy trying to unsort 
the traffic jam and wunscramble the 
screaming mob. The dance had to be 
called off and, in furious headlines, news- 
papers denounced Freed _ as some new 
sort of public enemy only slightly less 
sinister than Al Capone. Other cities, 
other disc jockeys, have since seen similar 
clamorous convocations. 

Theaters, too, have drawn editorial and 
official wrath. In New York, certain news- 
papers asserted that juvenile miscreants 
who nearly dismantled a subway train 
lost their inhibitions in the excitement of 
the Freed show at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount... . In Hartford, Connecticut, where 
the State Theater started rock ’n’ roll 
shows last fall, arrests totalled 26 by 
April—and police instituted action to re- 
voke the theater’s license, claiming public 
safety was endangered. City officials side- 
stepped punitive action when the manager 
raised the touchy censorship issue, but a 
family-relations expert made a scathing 
denouncement. Dr. Francis J. Braceland, 
psychiatrist-in-charge of the city’s Insti- 
tute of Family Living, termed rock ’n’ 
roll “a communicable disease” and casti- 
gated it as “a cannibalistic and tribalistic 
form of music . . . which appeals to ado- 
lescent rebellion and insecurity.” 

Dise jockeys who take rock ’n’ roll as 
a fast pass to a high rating drew a rebuke 
from one of their own fraternity, veteran 
Fred Robbins: “Too many disc jockeys 
are failing to live up to the importance of 
their jobs.” He blamed them for a great 
part of “the rock ’n’ roll scourge,” calling 
it “musical junk . . . a mere perversion 
of rhythm-and-blues.” 

Some of the most outraged protests 
came from serious, learned. students of 
jazz who felt it was a step backward. 
Leonard Feather—who conducts the quiz, 
Platterbrains, on ABC Radio, and whose 
“Encyclopedia Year Book of Jazz” is just 
being released—stated: “Rock ’n’ roll 
bears the same relationship to jazz that 
wrestling does to boxing. Jazz is an art 
form. Rock ’n’ roll is a phony. It appeals 
to morons of all ages, but particularly 
to young morons. It is unfortunate that 
so many good musicians must play out of 
tune to make a living.” 

Also, as usual, there were the irrespon- 
sible persons who found it a convenient 
label to slap on any youth problem. Any 
hoodlum, j.g., could get his name in the 
papers by saying, on apprehension for a 
crime, that r&r got him gassed up for the 
action. Any prophet of doom could catch 
a headline by asserting that here was a 
drum beat of delinquency—that, in rock 
‘n’ roll, an increasing clan of Wild Ones 
had found a national anthem. 

For rock ’n’ roll was news. Yet, in the 
face of such clamor, it rolled on. It also 
showed signs of growing up. Well-re- 
garded radio and television shows pro- 
grammed it. Networks continued their 
existing shows and scheduled new ones. 
It even became a propaganda weapon 
when Radio Luxemburg, the most power- 
ful of Radio Free Europe stations, broad- 
east an Alan Freed rock ’n’ roll party on 
Saturday nights. 
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Where then does this controversial big 
beat belong? Where did it come from? 
Where is it heading? What gives it ap- 
peal? Does it rate approval? 

One of the entertainment greats who 
has participated in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’s entire cavalcade of music gave his 
verdict on Johnny Andrews’ National 
Radio Fan Club, over NBC. Irving Berlin, 
celebrating his sixty-eighth birthday, re- 
marked, “I wish I had thought of ‘The 
Rock and Roll Waltz.’ ” 

Another ready to speak up in its de- 
fense was the ever-contemporary Paul 
Whiteman. On his fiftieth anniversary in 
show business, the beloved “Pops” hosts 
The Best Bands In The Land, over ABC 
Radio. He also, at this writing, had a no- 
tion he might join forces with Alan Freed 
to put on some outdoor rock ’n’ roll 
shows in New Jersey. 

At mention of rock ’n’ roll, Whiteman’s 
triple chins bobbed in approval. “It’s a 
simple beat, and certainly not new, but 
I think it is good. To be good, music has 
to provoke an involuntary muscular reac- 
tion from the listeners. Rock ’n’ roll sure 
provokes plenty. Kids are full of steam. 
Steam can run an engine or bust a boiler. 
It’s good to see them dancing again.” 

Paul Whiteman, perhaps better than 
anyone else, could understand how youth 
hears a sound and a rhythm, takes it to 
itself and holds it almost as a secret from 
the older generation—for such hearing 
shaped his own life. As much as one 
person can, he personifies the rhythm of 
this century. 

The waltz, which at its introduction in 
Europe was called “the wickedest dance,” 
had reached respectable popularity when 
Paul Whiteman—son of Wilburforce James 
Whiteman, superintendent of music in 
Denver public schools—put on his first 
pair of long pants in 1906, to plav viola 
with the Denver symphony orchestra. In 
1907, “The Merry Widow Waltz” was the 
top hit . . . but, while the elegant glided 
across polished ballroom floors, that noisy 
upstart—ragtime—was gathering her forces 
to crash the gate. 

Ragtime was a strictly American meld. 
To the story-telling ballads of the prairie- 
crossing pioneers, it added a bit of the 
excitement of the Sousa bands—plus the 
Southern accent and exuberance of the 
minstrel men—and mixed them up in an 
irresistible rhythm all its own... . In 1911, 
ragtime found its drum major. A young 
songsmith named Irving Berlin wrote 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” and fol- 
lowed it, a year later, with “Everybody’s 
Doing It.” 

Right in the vanguard, playing violin 
for the Turkey Trot—a dance as jumpy 
as a hand-cranked silent movie—was 21- 
year-old Paul Whiteman. Arguments with 
his music-master father about ragtime- 
versus-classics had reached such a pitch 
that Paul borrowed $500 from his mother 
and lit out for San Francisco’s Barbary 
Coast . . . where, in his words, “I found 
guys who could teach me to play the 
stuff.” 

Ragtime was raucous, and music, to 
stir the emotions, must have soul as well 
as body. W. C. Handy introduced a yearn- 
ing, with “Memphis Blues” in 1912 and 
“St. Louis Blues” in 1914. The sound was 
changing, and usually it was the itinerant 
Negro musician—who had learned his 
trade in New Orleans—who carried it 
across the country. Most of them played 
by- ear. 

Paul Whiteman, in talking to this re- 
porter, once made the modest claim: 
“Maybe the best thing I ever did was to 
help start writing down this music. 
Trouble was, in the beginning, it was 
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Latest Tall fashions styled 
to fit well and priced no 
higher than regular misses’ 
size fashions. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Printed Cotton long-torso 
Dress, $3.79! Others $3.69 
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Amazing Opportunity To 
Earn Spare-Time Cash! 


Rush name and address today tor 
FREE money-making information: 
Subscription Agents Division 
MACFEADDEN PUBLICATIONS 
205 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Can’t Get Rid of 
Dark or Discolored Skin, 
Freckles, Skin Spots? 


HERE’S HELP! Mercolized Wax Cream 
7 NIGHT PLAN Lightens, 
Beautifies Skin WhileYouSleep 
Just follow the famous Mercolized Wax 
Cream 7 Night Plan toa whiter, smoother, 
lovelier skin. Smooth rich, luxurious Mer- 
eolized Wax Cream on your face or arms 
just beforeretiring each night for one week. 
You’ll begin to see results almost 
at once... . lightens dark skin, 
blotches, spots, freckles as if by 
magic! This is not acover up cos- 
metic; Mercolized Wax Cream 
works UNDER the skin surface. 
5 Beautiful women have used this 
time-tested plan for over 40 years—you’ll 
love it’s fast, sure, longer lasting results! 
4 Mercolized Wax Cream is sold on 100% guar- 
%% antee or money back. Start using it now! 


MERCOLIZED WAX CREAM 
At All Drug and Cosmetic Counters 


Lightens dark 
skin and ugly 
spots almost 
overnight. 
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Scene Stealer 
ina slim-trim, sleek — 
little moc... gaily fringed 

all around! Light- stepping. 

new super-flex sole. Starry- 
_ eyed Fall colors, Dream-smooth - 
leather—supple suede— - 
very-new Corkie! 
Complete Selection 
4°. 6”? 
At your favorite store, or write: 
_ HUSSCO SHOE COMPANY, Honesdale, Pa. 
_{n Canada: Canada West Shoe Co., Winnipeg 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 


To be set to music. Send your poems today for free 
examination! 

- J. CHAS. McNEIL (A. B. Master of Music) 
510-MG So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Lips...Arms...Legs 


isd bn 
Now Happy! After trying many things, I de- 
veloped a s:mple, inexpensive method toremove 
unsightly hair. Its regular use helps thousands 
retain admiration, love, happiness. My FREE book ex- 
plains method, proves success. Mailed in plain enve- 
lope. Also TRIAL OFFER. Write ANNETTE LANZETTE, 
P.O. Box 4040, Mdse. Mart, Dept. 254, Chicago 54, Ill. 


SHEETS, TOASTERS, 
TOWELS, MIXERS, etc. 
GIVEN TO YOU FREE! 


Bu Cui Po 


Hundreds of famous, na- 
tionally advertised products 
to choose from—furniture, 
tugs, lamps, slip covers, sil- 
verware, china, draperies. 
You get $50. 00 — $100.00 
and more in merchandise 
just by being Secretary of a 
Popular Clu you help your 
friends form. It’s easy! It’s 
fun! Nothing to sell, noth- 
j / ing to buy. Write today. 
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Popular Club Plan, Dept. J918, Lynbrook, N. Y. { 
Send Big FREE 276-Page FULL-COLOR Catalog ] 


Address... 
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entirely spontaneous. A guy, unable to 
read a note, and with no score to prompt 
him, might be hot one night, dull the next. 
All he could do was try to remember how 
to play it.” 

The new music didn’t really have a 
name. “Ragtime” no longer fit. “Synco- 
pation” indicated that the accent had 
shifted to usually unaccented beats, but 
that word was too much of a mouthful. 
“Jazz” was still a dirty word . . . when 
printed at all, it turned up on off-brand 
records spelled “jass” ea 4g 3 lBiUl 
it was a sound, it was a beat. And, after 
World War I, the kids—hearing King 
Oliver, Louis Armstrong and other great 
Dixielanders—were in no mood to be per- 
snickety. They added a final “z”’ and 
that was it. 

They already had a good name for their 
favorite dance. The Turkey Trot’s suc- 
cessor, invented by a musical comedy ju- 
venile, was first called “Mr. Fox’s Trot.” 
But, by 1920, Mr. Fox was forgotten and 

“Jazz” and ‘the “foxtrot” matched up. 
When, in 1925, the foot-flying Charleston 
and the slithering Black Bottom came 
along, “flaming youth” had found _ its 
sound and fury. The sheik and the flap- 
per were kicking up their heels. 
Comparing | the resulting uproar with 
what rock ’n’ roll gets today, Pops White- 
man says, “This ain’t nothin’. We were 
crazier. Movie stars like Mary Pickford 
and my wife (Margaret Livingstone) were 
forever waggling their knees in Charles- 
ton contests. Newspapers were screaming 
and. everybody was having a time.” 

It is now apparent that—in the midst 
of that age of bathtub gin, bell-bottomed 
pants, bobbed-off skirts, rolled stockings 
and coonskin coats—modern music reached 
a crossroads and branched into two fac- 
tions which foreshadowed both progres- 
sive jazz and rock ’n’ roll. .. . Whiteman 
set the direction toward progressive jazz 
with what he called “symphonic synco- 
pation.” In 1924, he commissioned George 
Gershwin to write “The Rhapsody in 
Blue” and played it to climax the first 
jazz concert in New York’s dignified 
Aeolian Hall. The historians say, “White- 
man made a lady out of jazz.” 

Listeners, as well as professional musi- 
cians, contributed to the advance toward 
more learned popular music. Public school 
classes, radio and the movies raised the 
level of music education. As extempo- 
raneous jazz was compressed into the 
more formalized swing of the Thirties, 
the kids greeted it with wild enthusiasm. 
They danced in the aisles when they heard 
Benny Goodman’s wonderful clarinet. 

Today’s young people who hear and 
love the intricate counterpoint of Stan 
Kenton, the Sauter-Finnegan orchestra 
and others, have carried this even fur- 
ther. So learned an authority as Fred- 
erick E. Bergbrede, president of one of 
America’s oldest schools, The Brooklyn 
Conservatory of Music, calls progressive 
jazz, “classical music in the modern idiom” 

. and adds, “It displays the greatest 
imagination and requires the greatest 
technique from both the composer and 
the musician.” And Dr. Bergbrede also 
had praise of that other branch of jazz 
which developed into rock ’n’ roll. “It’s a 
healthy rhythm. People need that kind 
of musical outlet.” 

The popularization of the big beat was 
a development to be expected, for rhythm 
is the original source of communication in 
music. As Count Basie—who is heard 
with Alan Freed on CBS Radio’s Satur- 
day-night Rock ’N’ Roll Dance Party— 
says, “You go too far out with jazz and it 
gets too cool, you gotta come back.” 

Rock ’n’ roll, according to some of the 
experts, has always been with us. It is 
basic American music, made up of con- 
tributions from people from all of the 
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ent form. Alan Freed thinks that 
Doodle” may have been America’ st 
spectacular rock ’n’ roll tune. “The Gales 
nial kids were sore because the British 
troops had been quartered in their homes. 
They couldn’t protest any other way, so 
they took an old English tune—some 
people trace it to the time of Crom- 
well—made up new words for it, changed 
the beat and ganged up to sing it and 
torment the Redcoats.” 


. Whiteman remembers when he first 


heard rock ’n’ roll in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama: “It was just after the first World 
War, and Octavus Roy Cohen and I were 
walking around. He wrote Negro stories 
and was a pretty good student of all phases 
of the life in the Negro community. We 
stopped in at a Holy Roller meeting to 
hear the religious shouting during the 
‘relaxing hour.’ That was rhythm, all 
right! They sure got the message. Of 
course, the Negroes weren’t the only ones. 
There was that fellow Roedehever, who 
played trombone for the evangelist, Billy 
Sunday. Do you know he had fans 
swarming around him worse than the kids 
gather around Elvis Presley today?” 


The traditional “religious shouting” and - 


jazz blended in an occasional off-brand 
disc during the early days of the recording 
industry. Then, in 1922, came the well- 
defined drive to reach the Negro market 
with so-called “race” records. Chicago’s 
top - Dixielander, King Oliver, took his 
band, which included Louis Armstrong, 
to Richmond, Indiana, to record a series 
for the Gennett company. In New York, 
about the same time, Fletcher Henderson 
and Bessie Smith were also aiming at that 
trade. Some of those platters have since 
become jazz classics—and, even when they 
were made, they sold outside their in- 
tended limited market. . . . “People can 
fuss about what Variety calls the ‘leerics’ 
of rock ’n’ roll,’ Whiteman comments, 
“but then, if you thought a Bessie Smith 
record was too ‘blue’ for the kids to hear, 
you hid it away. But, if you liked jazz, 
you bought it.” 

Through the years, many small com- 
panies have continued to press the shout- 
ing records. They also found hillbilly 
records profitable. This strong, basic 
rhythm was popularized by many radio 
shows. When the giants of the recording 
industry added them to their catalogues, 
they aimed for greater dignity by calling 
the race records “rhythm-and-blues” and 
the hillbilly, “country-and-Western.” 

The two styles began to merge as early 
as 1938. Steve Sholes, head of RCA Vic- 
tor’s country-and-Western department— 
the man who persuaded that company to 
bet big money on Elvis Presley—traces 
their bid for wider popularity: “In swing, 
there was plenty of beat. The kids could 
dance to bands such as Artie Shaw’s, 
Glen Miller's, Tommy Dorsey’s. Then, 
during the war—because big companies 
had big investments in big stars, and the 
amount of shellac was limited—we went 
into an era of singers. The rhythm-and- 


blues and the country-and-Western de- 


partments were neglected.” 


It left the field wide open for the smaller | 


outfits ... and it also gave them a brand- 
new buying public. “From the big com- 
panies,” says Sholes, “the kids were get- 
ting nothing to jitter to, so they went out 
and found it.” Among the race records 
which pleased them were those of Roose- 
velt Sykes and The Cats and Fiddle. 
“They had that hand-clappin’ sort of beat, 
a rough form of rock ’n’ roll,’ Sholes ob- 
serves. 

Recording the less sophisticated forms of 
music has taken Sholes into many a remote 
area. He heard the beat again in Texas: 


“One of our hillbilly stars called it to my 


attention. He said that, whenever e ha 
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some of the younger Western singers in 
his car and was driving cross-country, 
they never let him keep the radio on the 
regular hillbilly programs. They hunted 
for disc shows which featured what they 
called ‘cat’ records.” 

Sholes listened, too—and, when he 
heard one by a singer named Elvis Pres- 
ley, he began, for reasons of his own, to 
track him down: “There he was, using 
the exact same words as Big Boy Crudup, 
in a Crudup song, in the Crudup way. 
Now, I had recorded Big Boy down on a 
little farm in the back stretches of Mis- 
sissippi, and I knew this had never been 
written. Big Boy could neither read nor 
write—he could just sing up a storm. So, 
when I heard this kid singing like him, I 
wanted to know how come.” Sholes’ trail 
led to Sun Record Company in Memphis, 
to Sam Phillips, Presley’s discoverer, and 
eventually to Presley himself. “Sure 
enough,” says Sholes, “he told me they’d 
had an old Crudup record in his family. 
He had sung along with it and learned it 
by heart.” : 

It was more than a good imitation. “El- 
vis had something of his own,” Sholes 
says. “The way he sang the beat made me 
go back to RCA Victor and recommend 
that we try to buy his contract from Phil- 
lips. It was a risky thing, you know. He 
might be great in the sticks, but would 
the rest of the country like him? Would 
we get our money back? In the office, we 
talked it over and the rest of the guys 
decided to go along on my say-so.” 

Alan Freed’s rise to national attention 
also held an element of chance. Born in 
Salem, Ohio—pop. 10,000—he learned his 
music at the family piano. Every Sunday 
night, they had a songfest and the high 
point came during visits of his mother’s 
brothers, who had been minstrel men. 
“Some of their style must have rubbed off 
on me,” says Alan. Classics, however. 
were his first love. “At thirteen, I wanted 
to play trombone in a Symphony. But, at 
fifteen, I turned a deaf ear to everything 
but swing. Benny Goodman was my 
hero.” 

His knowledge of classics gave him his 
first dise-jockey show on a small station. 
But, because he also liked Bessie Smith 
records, he started to do some jazz re- 
search. By the time he arrived at a 
Cleveland station in 1949, he was a rhythm- 
and-blues fan. “I enjoyed those off-brand 
records which came into the station, so I 
took to slipping them into my pop music 
shows. Perhaps one in each twenty rec- 
ords I played was a rhythm-and-blues.” 

He had no thought of specializing—until 
Leo Mintz, owner of The Record Rendez- 
vous, came to him and said, “I’ll buy you 
a radio show if you'll play nothing but 
rhythm-and-blues.” Freed said, “Are you 
erazy? Not enough people would listen. 
Those are race records.” 

“Not any more, they aren’t,” said Mintz. 
“T’ve been watching my customers.” Freed 
launched the show, soon knew from re- 
quests that he had listeners, and adds 
wryly, “I thought it would be nice to get 
them together for a dance. I worried 
whether there would be enough people to 
pay expenses for a big place like the 
Arena. And then the lid blew off.” 

Sound waves generated by those 30,000 
clamoring rock ’n’ roll fans reached New 
York, and stations began bidding for Freed. 
He settled for disc shows on WINS, tapes 
them for release in Baltimore, St. Louis 
and Kansas City, and goes “live” on the 
CBS Radio Rock ’N’ Roll Dance Party. 

Freed’s week-long engagement at the 
Brooklyn Paramount attracted 97,000 peo- 
ple. There were no disorders. Says the- 
ater manager Gene Pleshett: “We let the 
kids know we expected them to behave, 
and we had plenty of help to keep the 
situation under control. A few kids—may- 
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be twenty out of the 97,000 total—got to 
be a nuisance to those sitting near them, so 
we took them out and gave them their 
money back. About half of those re- 
turned to apologize and beg to be re-ad- 
mitted to the theater. I worked at the 
Paramount on Broadway during both the 
Benny Goodman and the first Sinatra en- 
gagements, and they were wilder. 

“And that subway train that got torn 
up ... how do we know whether those 
kids were in the theater? Or, if they 
were, how they acted in other situations? 
We had no malicious damage here. When 
the kids got excited, they did bounce up 
and down pretty hard, so now we’ve got 
some seats out, having the springs re- 
placed. But that’s only normal wear and 
tear.” 

Perhaps the lack of serious commotion 
surprised everyone—for, when the Feld 
Brothers’ “Biggest Rock ’n’ Roll Show of 
1956”—headlining Bill Haley and His 
Comets—packed 5,500 young people into 
the 4,400-seat Warner Theater in Atlan- 
tic City, Variety headlined, “Rock ’N’ Roll 
Makes News: Teenagers Behave.” 

One who was not surprised was Ted 
Steele, whose Bandstand on WOR-TV, in 
New York, brings’ high-school students 
to the studio for a daily dancing party. 
Said Ted, “We’ve been playing rock ’n’ 
roll since it first reached the hit list and 
we've had no problem. In fact, were 
crazy about it, for all of a sudden we no- 
ticed the kids, instead of just shuffling 
around, were learning to dance again.” 

The Arthur Murrays are so enthusias- 
tic about rock ’n’ roll that they devoted an 
entire television program to demonstrating 
steps. “We’re all for it,” says Mrs. Mur- 
ray. “Arthur thinks it indicates that 
world tensions are easing up. Kids dare be 
kids again, with more playful, jollier dances 
than we've heen seeing.” She herself 
found it a welcome contrast to the sultry, 
slow-moving “hugging” dances which she 
thinks too potent in arousing emotions. 
“Kids who monkey around with such 
dangerous business can get carried away 
and ruin their lives. We like energetic 
dances for teens. In rock ’n’ roll, they 
can jump around, have a wonderful time. 
Rock ’n’ roll dangerous? If a teen couple 
really dances it, I don’t see how they have 
sufficient energy left to want anything 
more than a hamburger and milk.” 

Willie Bryant, the ABC Radio ré&r 
specialist, who is a former “mayor” of 
Harlem, meets another criticism head-on, 
with the sage remark, “You don’t hear 
music playing on the corners where the 
fighting starts.” 

How long will rock ’n’ roll last? Paul 
Whiteman says, “Three years ago, when 
some people were giving it five weeks, I 
said five years. But we'll always have 
traces of the beat.” Meanwhile, Freed 
points out that rock ’n’ roll is changing. 
“Tt’s not enough now for a number to be 
merely loud and wild. The kids are get- 
ting choosey. They’re going for slower, 
more musical records.” 

Joe Carlton, who is the artists-and-re- 
pertoire chief for RCA Victor’s popular 
music division, confirms their guess—with 
sales records to back his opinions. He 
also comments: “One good effect is that 
it is teaching kids to have a basic appre- 
ciation of harmony. Analyze some of the 
hits and you'll find that, musically, they 
are intricate. When kids can pick out 


- those harmonies, rather than just melody, 


they’ve learned something.” 

That learning, he thinks, predicts a last- 
ing effect: “Rock ’n’ roll is like a new 
word added to the language. The beat 
will be refined and used in a more subtle 
manner than you’re now hearing, but I 
doubt if it ever will be lost. A hundred 
years from now there will be traces of it 
in the classics.” 


Just What the 
Dentist Ordered! 


Brush teeth three times a 
day—help prevent tooth 
decay! Easy with a TOTE- 
BRUSH kit in your purse 
or pocket. Full-size tooth- 
brush folds into Styrene 
case no bigger than ciga- 
rette pack. Tube of Ipana 
included. _Case protects 
brush against germ infec- 
tion. Ideal for travel. Keep 
one in bathroom cabinet, 
too. Choice of beautiful as- 
sorted colors. At drug, dept. 
stores, beauty shops and 
luggage shops everywhere. 


Purse-size 
fold-away toothbrush kit 
with tube of Ipana toothpaste 


TOTE-BRUSH, INC., CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Corns and Callouses 
Lift Right Qut! 
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Never before 
anything like it 
No waiting for relief when 

you use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. They stop pain at 
its source .. . ease new or tight shoes . . . stop corns, 
callouses before they can develop . . . remove corns, 
callouses one of the quickest ways known to medical 
science. New skin-matching color; worn invisibly. 
Try them! At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 


D' Scholls Zino-pads 


——————— 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF ! 
To instantly lift painful shoe ee 
friction and hide the unsightly Be : 

bulge, wear Dr. Scholl’s BUNION REDUCER—a 
cushioning shield of soft rubber. Worn invisibly 
under stocking. Helps preserve shape of shoe. Only 
75¢ each. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores everywhere, 
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Budget blues 
over children’s shoes? 

Here’s big news... 
smart mothers choose 


GCAMPEROOS. 


Money-Saving Shoes for Boys & Girls 
$350 fo $595 


(some styles higher) 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, Division of International Shoe Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Makers of Poll-Parrot and Scamperoos Shoes for children; Rand and Randcraft Shoes 
for men and boys; Trim Tred and Helter Skelter Shoes for women; Star Brand and 
Hy-Test Work Shoes; and Official Boy Scout and Girl Scout Shoes. 


Character Analysis at Sight 


New book, gives full information on how 
to read and judge character of your 
friends, neighbors & business associates. 
Quick, easy, illustrated method. 

Send $2.50 check or M.O. 


A. HALL, Box 58, Cranford, N. J. 


EAWWHE 


LEARN AT HOME 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 57th yr. Harn 
while learning. High school not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60, Trial plan. Write now! 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 29, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
ve Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
NaMe _ 
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LARGE BUST 


STYLE CATALOG 


FREE! 


Sizes 
34 to 60 


Wide variety of bras 
in long lines, ban- 
deaus, built up shoul- 
ders, strapless, etc., 
all-in-ones, bras’. 
lettes, bathing suits, 
slips, nitegowns, 
corsets, girdles, spe- 
cial inner controls 
to cup large bust 
into smaller, youth- 
ful shape. Savings 
up to 50%! Money back guarantee. 
Mailed in plain wrapper FREE! Style 


101 (pictured) only $2.98, Order 
C.0.D. plus postage or postpaid. 


TESTED SALES, Dept. CL-9809WA 
296 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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(Continued from page 49) 
to it, you can’t really analyze why women 
judge people more astutely than men. 
They just know.” 

All of which brings us right back to 
Kit’s original thoughts of the man she 
eventually married. “Actually,” John con- 
fesses, “she wasn’t so far from wrong... 
about what she thought I was, that is. 
About her spending any more time with 
me—well, she was ’way off base. Here’s 
the way it happened. 

“Back in 1933, I was working and living 
in Boston. One of the girls in our group 
was a graduate of William and Mary Col- 
lege, and on the occasion of a house party 
in Dedham, Massachusetts, she suggested 
a sorority sister of hers as a blind date 
for me. The girl was Kit, and she came up 
from her home in Washington, D. C., to 
spend a week with these friends in Ded- 
ham. At the time, I guess I was somewhat 
of a practical joker, and I can hardly blame 
her for her reaction. What I did was dress 
up in what we considered to be the 
togs of an out-and-out intellectual 
black string tie, pince-nez glasses—the 
works! In nothing flat, I scared the day- 
lights out of Kit with my act and schedule 
of planned entertainment for her week in 
Boston concerts, erudite lectures, 
poetry readings, et cetera. The whole gang 
was in on it. Believe me, we had worked 
up one of the deadliest programs of events 
that has ever been put down on paper! 
And it was absolutely no time at all be- 
fore Kit excused herself and made her 
proclamation to her hostess.” 


Ivs with good reason that John credits 
Kit for always giving people the benefit 
of a doubt. On the occasion of their first 
meeting—after' the joke had been ex- 
plained—she not only gave him the benefit 
of what must have been a pretty sub- 
stantial doubt, but she also gave him the 
opportunity to make it up. What the aver- 
age person expects out of a blind date is 
hard to say. What John got, after a week 
with Kit, was purely and simply the good 
old-fashioned “bite”’—and he’s stayed bit- 
ten ever since. 

“After a week in Boston,” John con- 
tinues, “Kit went back home, and my 
courtship proceeded along the lines of 
letters, telephone calls and overnight bus 
trips from Boston to Washington. Those 
bus trips nearly ruined me—physically 
and financially! Finally, it occurred to me 
that, not only was I unhappy in the wool 
business in Boston, but I would obviously 
never be able to save a cent with this 
expensive-type courtship going on. So I 
headed for the Capital City.” 

It wasn’t long before he was established 
in the Capital Transit Company, and in 
due time had saved enough money to of- 
fer Kit marriage and all the luxuries of a 
one-room apartment—accommodations far 
afield from the lovely, comfortable home 
they now own in Rye, New York. But 
their marriage took place in the slightly 
post-Depression year of 1937, and they 
considered themselves pretty lucky. 

Honeymoon? Certainly. One week in 
New York! “That had not been our orig- 
inal honeymoon idea. But, just before we 
were married, the Transit Company of- 


fered me a new and improved job, and I- 


had to get back to Washington earlier than 
we had planned. So we settled for a week 
in New York.” 

But changes in plans have never been 
anything to stop John and/or Kit Daly. 
Take John’s career, as an example. When 
he first enrolled in Boston College, he in- 
tended to enter the medical profession. 
This was in the early thirties—right in the 
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heart of the Great Depression. Earning 
your way through college in those days 
was really tough. After two years of grind- 
ing away day and night, John decided it 
wasn’t worth it. There was too little 
money . . . too many years ahead before 
he could even dream of setting up an 
office. 

-Not that John Daly is afraid of | work. 
Not by a long shot. That one-week honey- 
moon turned out to be the last vacation 
John and Kit had for sixteen years. And, 
since then, they’ve managed only two five- 
day trips to Nassau. 

No, John Daly is not the man to shirk 
work. A typical week’s schedule should 
clear up any doubts. Every Monday 
through Friday, John boards the 9:04 
train from Rye and arrives in his ABC 
office at about ten. From ten to 11:30, he’s 
in his office handling the administrative 
details connected with his duties as Vice 
President in Charge of News, Special 
Events, Sports and Public Affairs. From 
11:30 until luncheon—usually a business 
lunch—he has his first meeting on the. 
five-nights-a-week TV program, John 
Daly And The News. At this meeting, he 
goes over the news, gets an insight into 
the films that might be used that night 
and “dummies up” the show. 

Back from lunch, he goes into a second 
meeting for the -night’s newscast. By now 
there are some obvious modifications that 
must be made on the original insight of 
the program ... perhaps weather con- 
ditions have delayed the flight of pre- 
viously expected films, or the quality of 
an on-the-spot film has turned out not 
to be up to par, or an unexpected news 
break enters the picture. During this ses- 
sion, the show is re-dummied. At 3:30, 
John returns to his office. 

By 5:30, he shoos his secretary home and 
returns to the studio, where he works on 
the news show until air time—7:15 P.M. 
in New York. After that—it says in very 
fine print some place—he can then go 
home. However, this he seldom manages 
more than three nights a week. But, when 
he does, he’s home with Kit by nine and 
dining by 9:45 or ten. 


Then there’s Saturday. All his to devote 
to his family. Well, usually it’s his to de- 
vote tc his family. “Right now the up- 
coming Presidential conventions are 
throwing a crimp into my hard, fast rule 
about having Saturday off. Next Saturday, 
Tl have to be out of town... and the 
Saturday after that. But I think Ill have 
the following Saturday at home.” 

As for Sunday, he has the entire morn- 
ing and afternoon at home—but must be 
in New York by 9:00 P.M. for What's My 
Line?—on CBS-TV—and it’s apt to be 
12:30 A.M. by the time he again sets foot 
inside his door. 

A man to shirk work? Hardly. And, im- 
possible as it may seem, his family will be 
the first to say he doesn’t shirk them, 
either. Despite the fact that his profes- 
sion has necessitated his being away’ from 
the family for periods of time . . . during 
the war years, he was overseas and, since 
then, many a good hurricane, flood or 
political convention has found John Daly 
reporting from the front lines. . . he has 
made a concerted effort to remain “one of 
the family.” 

During dinner or a midnight raid on the 
refrigerator, Kit—who has had an evening 
nap so she can be wide awake for his ar- 
rival on late nights—gives him a thorough 
run-down on the day’s events, particularly 
as they pertain to the three Daly off- 
spring: Buncy, 10, Charles, 15, and John- 


ny, 18. Of course, when Johnny’s away at ; 
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mails or weekend visits. But Buncy, with 
her long-standing mania for horses and 
newly-acquired interest in the piano, keeps 
the Daly home from really quieting down. 

The Daly children, themselves, find it 
hard to think of their father as a celeb- 
rity. To sportsminded Johnny, Dad is a 
great golf partner and swimmer—even if 
he is somewhat of a stickler on school 
grades. To Charles, whose interests lie in 
mechanics and design, Pop is the guy who 
has always shown genuine interest in his 
car and airplane designs, who lost and 


paid up a fifty-dollar bet to him on an - 


historical question—but is pretty much of 
a bug on making him pick up his room 
when it gets to looking like the aftermath 


is 
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e and Charles at Phillips-Andover, the of a hurricane. To Buncy, Dad is the man 
~ news from these two fronts comes via the 


she loves most in the whole world for so 
many reasons—like taking her to horse 
shows, encouraging her with piano lessons 
(in fact, letting her know she’s really very 
good) and not letting her big brothers 
tease her too much. 

As for Kit, John is still the same man 
she married—although not, thank heavens, 
the character she first met—the man with 
the quick sense of humor, the hearty and 
infectious laugh . . . the man who went to 
such great lengths to court her and has 
continued to go to great lengths to keep 
her and her family happy and content. 
And, in view of her original mistaken 
summation, she’s quick to modify John’s 
to: “Women usually know—but some- 
times they, too, must revamp decisions.” 


Born To Be Loved 


(Continued from page 47) 

The Doctor’s Wife, approved my choice of 
name for her brain-child—if he could be 
called Adam, too, after her own son. So 
Timothy Adam Palmer he became. A 
little more than a year later, when I knew 
I was going to be a mother, Timothy was 
the only name I wanted. Eric was de- 
lighted, too—it’s his first name, although 
he doesn’t use it—and it goes so beauti- 
fully with Teran. 

“Now, in our script, this wife I play 
will soon be bringing home a little sister 
for her Timothy. I want to call the new 
baby Linda—and someday, when we have 
a sister for our Timothy, I hope she will 
be Linda. It would seem that the Palmers 


and the Terans might have much in 


common!” 


In the meantime, young Timothy Teran 
is a baby with a personality of his own, 
and a strongly independent spirit. Al- 
ready he has a firm, authoritative grasp 
on everything that comes within his reach, 
as if assured that all the good things of 
life are there for the taking. His smile is 
dazzling for those he loves. There is grave 
dignity on his tiny face as he contemplates 
the world from his bassinet—the trees 
that tower so high above him on the 
seven and one-half Connecticut acres on 
which the Terans now live, trees he will 


soon be skinning up and jumping from, no. 


doubt unsettling his mother’s nerves with 
his daring. The little lake on the prop- 
erty fascinates him, those two acres of 
sparkling water on which one day he 
will be sailing boats or skimming a canoe. 

At the moment, however, he’s a cuddly, 
blond cherub whose hair has a reddish 
tinge, like his maternal grandmother’s, 
although Pat’s hair is a dark brown and 
his daddy’s is almost jet black. If he has 
his father’s eyes, they will be a deep, in- 
tense blue, but they might darken to the 
hazel-brown of his mother’s. Pat’s eyes 
grow darkly purple in certain lights, when 
she wears certain colors and, against her 
pale gardenia skin, framed in the masses 
of soft dark hair, they give her the look 


of a portrait by Velasquez. 


The little boy must surely inherit some 
of the varied talents of his parents, or 
have some of them “rub off”? on him 


_ through the years. Erie Teran is an in- 


dustrial designer, a consultant for the 
Bulova company among others, a man 
who is obsessed with the idea of combin- 
ing beauty and utility. He works on both 
packaging ideas and product development, 
and many of the things in the Teran 
household reflect his ideas. When he first 
saw Pat struggling to tie a bib on their 


squirming offspring, he devised an ab- 
sorbent paper bib—cut to fit correctly 
over the baby’: 


head and stay flat 
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close on the small shoulders—and the 
problem was solved in a few moments. 
For her wedding ring (they were married 
September 27, 1954), he designed graceful 
spirals of diamond-set platinum, twined 
around a series of four star sapphires, a 
beautiful and unique piece of jewelry. 
Last Christmas, he designed another ring, 
with the crest of the Alba Teran family 
engraved on the sapphire itself. 

From Pat, too, their son must inherit 
a love of beauty. In her teens, she studied 
art and showed great talent for it, before 
deciding on acting as her career. From 
both his parents, Timothy will fall heir to 
a sense of the drama and adventure of 
life. Both have traveled a great deal, both 
have cosmopolitan backgrounds and tastes, 
balanced by a love of home and family life. 

The home they bought five months be- 
fore Timothy was born is an ivy-covered, 
gray stone, eleven-room house, a copy of 
a Normandy chateau, complete with little 
tower. “In the most heavenly setting,” as 
Pat describes it, “and the house attracted 
me immediately because it has no waste 
space. There is no real basement. You go 


_down a few steps to a bar and playroom, 


with laundry equipment, deep-freeze and 
workshop area just beyond, but separate. 
Very compact and very moderate, in spite 
of the classic architecture. Eric has a big 
studio, with high windows—often clut- 
tered, because the only time I tried to 
clean it up for him I threw away some 
newspapers he was saving and needed. 
So now all I dare do, without express 
permission, is empty ashtrays.” 

Timothy’s nursery is the room across 
from his parents’. It was the one good 
paint job in the house, and it happened to 
be pink, so they left it. Pat doesn’t think 
he’ll mind, although she is introducing 
some blues into the decor to satisfy his 
male ego, in case he begins to notice later 
on. The rest of the rooms had been dec- 
orated in strong Western colors—the 
vivid yellows and bright hues of the 


Southwest. They seemed incongruous in 


that French architecture, coupled with the 
predominance of French furnishings which 
the Terans both like, so now the colors 
run to softer shades, the pinks and lilacs 
and lavenders and blues. “My mother 
teases us, says these must be Eric’s family 
colors, because they have crept in every- 
where. They seem so right, somehow. 
Our dining room, however, is gold and 
white and green. But our own bedroom 
is a pale blue, with raspberry curtains.” 

When the Terans bought the house, 
they weren’t looking for anything on such 
a grand scale. Quite the opposite.. They 
wanted a weekend retreat, to get away 
from their New York apartment. 


_ Pat saw it first. Eric was away, and she 
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I Trapped My Man! 


My sparkling smile won my wonderful man. 
I was ashamed to smile until a dentist told 
me how I could have a brilliant, captivating 
smile with the regular use of Iodent No. 2. 


I was amazed when ugly Smoke Smudge 
and Surface Stains disappeared after the 
first few brushings. Take a tip from a gal 
who knows . . . get a tube of Iodent No. 2 
today and you too can 
enjoy the glamour of a 
Hollywood smile. 
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’ STYLE CATALOG 
SAVE MONEY—Shop by Mail! FREE cata- 
log pictures hundreds of exclusive ma- 
ternity fashions. World’s Largest, Complete 
Selection, Dresses, Suits, Mix & Match Sep- 
arates, Sportswear, Girdles, Lingerie; $2.98 
to $22.98. Catalog mailed in plain envelope. ye 
CRAWFORD’S - 
(Dept, 35, 8015 Wornall, Kansas City 14,Mo, 


Clear up your 
pimples FAST... 


leave no scars 


Don’t handle, tug or pick those: 
“hickies!” Pimples, blackheads 
easily infect ... leave lifetime 
scars. Clear up those pimples and 
blackheads—oh so gently, safely 
and cover them while you’re 
clearing them) with Pompsian 
Milk Cream—pink magic proved 
in the laboratory to possess a 
greater “zone of inhibition” than 
all the leading medications tested! 
It’s the milk—chemists say—that 
makes PC 11—the hexachloro- 
phene—so far more effective in 
starving skin bacteria that cloud 
your complexion. 

RY IT.. PROVE IT.. TRIAL TUBE 25¢ 
Send 25c for a trial tube. Watch 
» your skin grow healthier again. 
» Pompeian Corp., Balto. 24, Md., 
+ Dept. TV-9. Or get Pompeian 
= Milk Cream from 
+ your druggist tonight. 


PEIAN 


MILK CREAM 
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The soothing, 
refreshing skin con- 
ditioner that pene- 
a a trates and brings 
relief to numbing, 
tingling muscles in 
back and legs... 
ends the dis- 
=.15\ comfort of 
NIS/ tight, dry 
@ skin. 


At Drug Stores Everywhere. 
THE S.S.S. COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


y MAKE MONEY with 
Simple CARTOONS 


A book everyone who likes to draw 


should have. It is free; no FREE 

obligation. Simply address BOOK 

ARTOONISTS" EXCHANGE 
wy Dept. 599 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
SIMULATED DIAMOND LADIES’ 
Engagement and Wedding Rings 
ONLY $700 
“You'll love these rings—the ‘simu- 
\ lated diamonds look like a ‘‘million 
dollars’? and sparkle with many 
stones. SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
postman only $1 plus postage 
for both rings. If you send $1 
cash with order we pay all postage. 
~ GUARANTEE: Wear rings 10 days. 
Deed If not pleased return for refund. 
White or yellow gold color effect 
or sterling silver mountings. 

HAREM CO., Dept. A141 

30 Church St.. New York 7, N. Y- 


Sell Biggest Bargains in CHRISTMAS CARDS 
$ From 100 $1 Boxes 
ote’ 5) quick and EASY 


— While they last, get fine Christmas and Every- 


day Assortments at factory closeout prices! $1 
boxes as low as 35c; lovely $1.25 assortments 


Both Rings for $1 


f only 60c. Friends buy on sight, pay you biggest 
as profits. Noexperienceneeded. Over200brandnew 
ft o~\ Assortment: 
pee 
ents OD @) rovals 
ad } i REE, Mail 


BOULEVARD ART PUBLISHERS, Dept. 559-M 
235 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute, 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. “Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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read an ad in the newspaper. ‘Thirty-five 
miles out of New York, accessible by car 
or by train. Out of curiosity, she looked 
at it. She knew at once it was no weekend 
retreat. She was sure that, under any 
circumstances, it was not for them. But 
she wanted Eric to see the divine house in 
the beautiful setting, the lake, the little 
bridge to a private island. “Don’t get any 
ideas,” she told him. “I just want you to 
see this place.” 

She should have known better. Seeing 
wasn’t enough. Or rather, it was too much. 
Now he wanted the house, too. And they 
decided that if they moved into it as a 
full-time, year-around home, they could 
swing it. Besides they were lucky. Many 
people had the same idea, but now it was 
fall and the owner had to get away to a 
milder climate before winter set in. So 
they made their deal. With Peter, their 
handsome boxer, they were all established 
in their new home several months be- 
fore the Terans became a family, instead 
of merely a couple. 


Now everything was in readiness for 
Timothy. Early in April, Pat had recorded 
enough shows to last until she could go 
back to work. But Timothy decided to 
take his time about being born, and they 
got down to two shows. So the night of 
April 10 was set for another recording. 

“When I saw the doctor that day,” Pat 
recalls, “he said he thought I might go to 
the hospital that night. I told him the 
idea was just fine, except that I had to do 
five shows before the day was over. He 
laughed and said it was all right, but I 
had better get up to the hospital when I 
was finished. So I worked until 10:30 in 
the evening, with the rest of the cast, 
growing more and more aware of the 
short intervals between what seemed like 
little beginnings of pain. Then, with my 
mother and Eric, we departed for the hos- 
pital with all my things—looking for all 
the world like a gypsy caravan. 

“We arrived as the staff was changing 
shifts and, when I was told to sit down a 
few minutes and relax until the nurse 
could get me ready, it seemed to me that 
no one realized what those pains were 
beginning to be like. They were all quite 
calm and matter of fact. The doctor had 
said Eric could remain with me. But his 
attitude was obviously, ‘What's a mere 
man doing here?’ and I felt he was quite 
right. ‘You get: some rest,’ I told him. 
‘This is my job. So I wasn’t at all pre- 
pared when I looked up suddenly a little 
later and saw him, dressed in a white 
gown, standing over me. It meant more 
than I can say. He was with me the 
whole time—except during the actual de- 
livery—and I was deeply touched by it. 

“Eric and my mother saw the baby for 
the first time together,” Pat smiles. “ ‘He 
looks exactly like you,’ my husband told 
my mother. He reported to me that she 
practically melted on the floor at that and 
he could have scraped her up with a but- 
ter knife. Timothy is the first grandchild 
in the family, the first of what I hope will 
be many nephews and nieces, and he 
stands a good chance of being badly 
spoiled by idolizing grown-ups.” 

Pat’s mother had a gift charm for her 
bracelet—a tiny golden turtle, for a little 
boy who was a bit slow in arriving. “I 
think that’s sort of mean to our Timo- 
thy,” Pat protested laughingly. Her moth- 
er smiled and said, “Well, it was very 
expensive,” as if to make up for her joke. 

Eric, too, had a gift charm for Pat’s 
bracelet, the very day their son was born. 
A little-boy gold cherub. Pat is still try- 
ing to figure out if he ordered both a girl 
and a boy-cherub and is perhaps saving 
the other one for a later date. Before she 
left the hospital, she had tiny golden 
boys put on cuff links for Eric. i 
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' people, the baby has not changed the rou- 


ie 


Timothy Teran will 1 
even from the first. Eric is 
who is at home in seven languages, while 
Pat speaks French and some Spanish and — 
Italian. Timothy will learn English and 
French first. “When in doubt,” says Pat, 
“I make up a word in French. Sometimes 
I make up the grammar, too, I’m afraid, 
and I get very involved with the idioms. 
But Timothy will be learning and I shall 
have to brush up with him.” ~ i 
Because they are busy, home-loving 


tine of their lives as much as they thought — 
he might: “The first year we were mar- 
ried, Eric and I went out a great deal. It | 
was fun. We liked eating out in restaur- 
ants. We have always loved going to the 
theater, and always will. But more and 
more we find ourselves liking to be home. 
Eric likes good food, and he thinks I’m a 
good cook. I like to cook. And now we 
even have a small combination apart- 
ment-office in New York, as well as the 
country house, so that when I have a late 
show or an early morning rehearsal 
—or Eric has to be in town very early or 
late at night—we can go to the apartment 
and stay overnight. 

“I take care of Timothy myself when- 
ever I am home. I want to do this as 
long as I can. There is a lovely cottage 
on our property in the country, where a 
couple with three young children live. 
And, when I see how beautifully their 
children are cared for, I have no hesitancy 
in leaving Timothy with them. I feel that 
I can continue appearing on Broadway 
and can make radio and television com- 
mitments—before Timothy was born, I did | 
the narration for ‘Peter Pan’ on TV, and 
American Inventory just before that, and 
there are many plans ahead for me. 


Ana, of course, I love playing Julie 
Palmer. I couldn’t give her up. Julie is 
a very real person. I like her point of 
view about living, about bringing up her 
own little Timothy. I think that she and 
Dr. Dan Palmer (that’s Karl Weber, who 
is just wonderful) are a fine couple. I 
have great respect for them, and for their 
standards. The things that happen to 


_ them are mostly the result of the kind of 


mistakes we all might make at some point | 
in our lives. The whole story strikes a 
wonderful balance between humor and 
drama, a warm intimacy which is delight- 
ful. I feel that it is written with respect 
for each role and each point of view, and 

I know there is mutual respect among all 
of us who work on it.” 

Pat and Eric also have this mutual re-. 
spect for each other’s work. “Eric is in- 
telligent,” Pat says proudly. “You see it 
in his approach to everything. 

“Eric is completely in sympathy with 
my career. I have been an actress since I 
was thirteen, and he understands my need 
to continue. He saw me on stage in a Broad- 
way play, before we ever met. He listens 
to The Doctor’s Wife or any other pro- 
gram I am on, when he possibly can— 
there have been at least ten Studio One — 
leads, Kraft Theater, and practically every 
other big TV dramatic show. Eric thinks 
I have a tremendous future in my pro- 
fession. Isn’t it wonderful?” And then 
Pat laughs, knowing how lucky she is 
that he feels this way. : 

As for Timothy, their plans for him cen- 
ter at this moment around a few simple 
basic hopes and prayers: That he grow 
up healthy and happy. That he mature 
into a well-rounded individual, who can 
contribute his share to the work and the 
happiness of the world. That he be strong 
enough and poised enough to work out 
his own problems, to adapt himself hap 
pily to the world he will have to live i 
And that he find the ki love and j 
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(Continued from page 32) 
Memphis Tennessee, paid his fee and 


sang a song. “I didn’t even know it was 


a record company,” he says. “I thought 
it was just one of those stores you can 
make a record in.” The platter was to 
be his mother’s birthday present. 

Today, at 21, that same Elvis Aron 
Presley, who has not yet had either a 
vocal lesson or an acting lesson, holds 
impressive recording, motion picture and 
personal appearance contracts. He also 
owns a dazzling wardrobe, four Cadillacs, 
a Messerschmidt sports car and the hot- 
test motorcycle money can buy. He 
shares his good fortune with his parents. 
He has given them a $40,000 ranch house 
and has persuaded his father to retire 
at the age of 39. He makes light of this 
largess by saying, “Why should he work 
when I can make as much in a day as he 
used to in a year? Besides, look at all 
they have done for me.” : 


His possession of the voice and style to 
match the mood of teenagers, who come 
to a boil over rock ’n’ roll, has made him 
the most-discussed entertainer in America 
today. Even those critics who turned 
caustic about his uninhibited gyrations in 
front of the TV camera must concede his 
remarkable accomplishment in simultane- 
ously putting—not one—but four records 
on Variety’s scoreboard of top talent and 
tunes: “Heartbreak Hotel,” “Blue Suede 
Shoes,” “I Was the One,” and “I Want 
You, I Need You.” 

While calling his style “animalistic” 
and dubbing him “Pelvis Presley,’ those 
same acid commentators had to acknowl- 


. edge that, not since Frank Sinatra’s debut, 


had anyone approached Presley’s direct 
communication with an audience. One 
even admitted grudgingly, “Let’s face it. 
He tops Sinatra. Everybody in show busi- 


ness knows that Sinatra, right from the . 


start, had the aid of one of the best press 
agents. When bobbysoxers swooned in 
Times Square, that response was ‘hypoed.’ 
This kid hasn’t even got a press agent. 
Sure, the publicity crew over at RCA 
Victor has done a good job putting out 
stories, but don’t forget they have a lot 
of other artists to handle: at the same 
time. And his managers have done fine 
with personal appearances—but where has 
he played? In the sticks. He’s done nine 
network television shots, but he’s not 
yet had a Broadway booking and that’s 
where the big press coverage starts. In 
other words, he’s just a little guy from 
the deep South who has set the fire all 
by himself. And no one ever did that be- 
fore. This kid’s a natural.” 

Although he has become a_ national 
legend, the person who appears to be 
least impressed by this phenomenon is 
Presley. He regards himself as a novice, 
eager to learn, to grow, to develop. Asked 
how he gets a hall rocking, he replies, “I 
don’t know, but I hope it never stops.” 

Off stage, he would rather sit around 
with people his own age than garner 
more publicity by talking to interviewers. 
Some young relative or long-time friend 
usually travels with him and his manager, 
Col. Tom Parker, or Parker’s associate, 
Tom Diskin. Elvis, in a hotel room, is 
like a caged tiger, restless, distracted, 
eager to get out where people are hav- 
ing fun, When a carnival or amusement 
park is within reach, Elvis and friends 
prowl the midway, often to the distress 
of concessionaires, who find Elvis has a 
deadly aim with a baseball and a way 
of eaate a large number of pandas 
an Olls. — ‘ © P 
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Neither engaged nor married, he has 
an eye for a pretty girl. When, during 
rehearsal for the Milton Berle show, he 
learned it was a dancer’s birthday, he 
ordered a cake and candles and surprised 
her by leading cast and crew in singing, 
“Happy birthday, dear Millie... .” 

He neither drinks nor smokes, follow- 
ing precepts learned during childhood in 
Tupelo, Mississippi. Born a twin, he came 
in for an extra measure of devotion 
after his brother died at birth. His father 
was a truck driver and, since both parents 
sang in the choir of the Pentacostal 
Assembly Of God church, Elvis joined in, 
too. He loved the gospel songs, strong 
in beat and exuberant in emotion. 

When he was twelve, they moved to 
Memphis, where his father worked in a 
paint factory. Elvis, a child who had 
played alone in his own back yard, found 
it hard to make friends. In L. C. Hume 
High School, he was no big wheel. “The 
girls didn’t go for me,” he confesses. He 
went out for football and baseball but 
was too slight in build to make the team 
in either case. He appeared only twice in 
school entertainments. 

At home, however, it was a different 
story. On his thirteenth birthday, his 
parents gave Elvis a twelve-dollar mail- 
order guitar. While other kids swam, he 
sat out in the back yard, picking out tunes. 
Some were gospel songs, some family 
ballads, some tunes he learned listening 
to phonograph records. When kinfolk got 
together, Elvis suffered none of the shy- 
ness which beset him with strangers. He 
ae ub as he does now, “just the way 
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That’s the way he sang on the record 
for his mother—the record which changed 
his life. As he finished, the man at the 
controls stepped out of the booth and 
asked if he were a professional singer, 
or if he wanted to be. 

Elvis thought this no time to speak of 
dreams he had cherished while strum- 
ming his guitar. He laughed it off, saying 
he didn’t especially care. Today, he says, 
“Singing for a living was the farthest 
thing from my mind. I just wanted to see 
what I sounded like.” 

When the man took his name and ad- 
dress and said he would call if some- 
thing suitable came up, it became a nice 
story to tell his mother, not anything to 
count on. Ambitious Elvis found a job 
driving a truck for an electrical con- 
tractor and studied in night school, pre- 
paring to become an electrician. 

But the man didn’t forget. Sam Phillips, 
owner of Sun Record Company, called 
Elvis several months later. “He had a 
song he wanted me to sing,” says Elvis. 
“Tt was a real slow-type ballad.” 

Phillips had a small combo back him— 
guitar, string bass and drums. Elvis re- 
calls: “We worked three, four hours on 
that song and never did get it to per- 
fection. Then we took a break and I 
started kidding around with a tune I 
knew—‘That’s All Right.’ All my life I’ve 
heard stuff with a beat and I get a bang 
out of it. That’s what wé finally re- 
corded.” 

Effects were far reaching. In Memphis, 
a disc jockey put it on the air. Elvis, 
afraid his friends would rib him, hid out 
in a movie house. But, at the station, the 
phone really started ringing: They had 
to repeat the record seven times that 
evening. : 

Elvis Presley’s days as an apprentice 
electrician were almost over. With disc- 
jockey Bob Neal as his manager, he 
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PERMANENT DARKENER tei 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS ¢priica 


© A beautiful TINT! 
® ONE APPLICATION LASTS 4-5 WEEKS! 


Takes just seconds to apply .. . stays on 
4 to 5 weeks! “Dark-Eyes” is the perfect 
way to make eyelashes and brows com- 
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No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
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returned with your enlargement. 
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shot (any size) and receive your enlargement, 
guaranteed fadeless, on beautiful double-wei, ht 
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postage—or send 69c with order and we pay post- 
age. Take advantage of this amazing offer. Send your photos today. 
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Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
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Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
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KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 35c 
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“barnstormed,” learning in little shows 
how to charge a crowd with a different 
sort of non-wired current. Sun, a small 
company, sent records to other Southern 
stations and, everywhere the song was 
heard, kids started digging it. 

One person who heard it with special 
interest was Steve Sholes, RCA Victor’s 
country-and-Western specialist. (See 
“Rock ’n’ Roll,” in this same issue.) An- 
other was Col. Tom Parker, booker of 
country-and-Western shows. Tom Diskin, 
Parker’s associate, tells their reaction: 
“In Texas, touring with a show, we began 
hearing about this new singing sensation, 
Elvis Presley. We thought it was one of 
those local-boy-makes-good things—but 
every disc jockey we spoke to complained 
he had requests for only four records, 
all of them by Presley.” 

They also discovered Elvis drew crowds. 
“Fans can make requests,” says Diskin, 
“but not until they buy records, and turn 
out for personal appearances, is a star 
hot property.” 

They first booked Elvis into other stars’ 
tours as a supporting act. After five per- 
formances, they put him on a tour of his 
own and discovered they now needed to 
take precautions for his personal safety: 
“The kids moved in on him. They didn’t 
mean anything malicious, but they hit 
him like a wave, grabbing and screaming. 
We had to put ropes around Elvis,” says 
Diskin. 

Steve Sholes’ and Presley’s paths finally 
crossed in Nashville, where Steve was re- 
cording a number of country-and- Western 
performers. Presley, who by then had 
made Col. Parker his manager, was on 
Grand Ole Opry. When, again, the kids 
went wild, RCA Victor entered negotia- 
tions. As the deal was signed, Elvis was 
given a royalty of four and one half 
cents on each 89-cent record. He also 
received $5,000 “spending money”—which 
he promptly plunked down for the first 
of his four Cadillacs. 

Victor paid Sam Phillips $35,000 for 
Presley’s recording contract, together with 
the “masters” he had made for Sun—a 
most unusual arrangement for Victor. 
They broke precedent again by reissuing 
the entire group for national distribution. 


The timing was perfect. Man, mood and 
mass fused into an explosion. Teenagers, 
with rock ’n’ roll’s tom-tom beat in 
their blood, had lost one hero when 
Marlon Brando “graduated” into be- 
coming a distinguished, well-behaved 
actor. They lost another when Jimmy 
Dean died so tragically. Now here was 
Elvis, looking like them both and throw- 
ing himself around a tune in a way not 
previously seen on stage. The new star 
was on his way. 

As it chanced, RCA Victor’s “perfect 
lady” press agent, delicate Anne Fulchino, 
drew the assignment to cover Presley’s 
ensuing tour. She ticks off milestones of 
mounting hysteria: “In Jacksonville, they 
tore off his coat and belt. In Charlotte, 
about. 300 broke through the police line 
and surged on stage. In the wings, we 
all screamed at Elvis, ‘Get off there!’ He 
ran, but they ripped his clothes. I re- 
member the way he said, ‘They even took 
the tassels off my shoes.’ He was like a 
child who had lost a toy.” 

By the time he reached New York, the 
surge even struck RCA Victor stenog- 
raphers, who normally are immune, 
thanks to constant sight of top talent. To 
the astonishment of their bosses, about 
twenty crashed his recording session. 

New York, however, held more than 
clamoring fans for Elvis. It was his first 
trip, a time when he discovered that show 
business in the big town differs some- 
what from the southern circuit. Although 


able to cope with aph 
crowds in good restaurants app 
Rather than wait for a table, he fe 
bolt to a side-street lunch counter for 
favorite pork chops, potatoes and gra 
People staring at his ear-muff-sized-sid 
burns posed a problem. “You’re a square ~ 
if you don’t wear them in the South,” he 
explained to Anne. (To compromise, he 
shaved them a quarter of an inch.) 
“Timing” brought a challenge on the 


Stage Show section of Jackie Gleason’s 


big Saturday-night hour. “Because Elvis 
sings the way he feels,” says Anne, “it 
used to take him several numbers to warm 
up—and just as long to calm down. I’ve 
seen him call the trio around him and 
sing in the wings until his tension eased 
off. He knew he would have no such 
leeway on television and he was scared. 
We saw him sort of square off and hit it 
on the first note. It was the first time he 
was able to turn on the fervor just 
when he needed it.” 


Because he was exhausted by the six 
Stage Show appearances with the Dorseys 
interspersed with trips south for personal © 
appearances, everyone worried when he 
boarded the plane for Hollywood to take 
his screen test. Anne fussed: “Oh, Elvis, 
you'll never be able to learn your script 
by tomorrow morning.” When they saw 
the film they were amazed. They couldn't 
believe the vital person on screen was 
that same weary guy. 

Charlotte Clary, who directed the screen 
test for Paramount, supplies a close-up 
of what happened: “Seeing him do his 
rock ’n’ roll bit, we all fell on our faces. 
But we really flipped when he did his 
two heavy dramatic scenes from “The 
Rainmaker.’ ” 

She especially praised his self-disci- 
pline: “He had to smoke a black cigar. 
Since Elvis never touched tobacco, he 
got greener and greener. Yet he never 
broke, never missed a line, did not ruin 
the take.” 

They saw his will power again in his 
musical number: “He didn’t have his own 
guitar. The one our music department 
supplied had a broken string. He tuned 
it down and used it like a drum. Then 
the pick flew out of his fingers. He 
went right on. The strings cut deep, and 
blood dripped, but he never stopped.” 

The test was so remarkable that pro- 
ducer Hal Wallis flew in from Las Vegas 
to meet him. The plan to cast him in a 
supporting role in “The Rainmaker” has 
been dropped. He will have a picture of 
his own, instead. In Hollywood, as well as 
in New York, the critical professionals 
are saying, “He’s a natural.” 

Elvis’s only comment on the test was: 
“T guess it was all right.” He holds to 
his caution in revealing his deepest 
dreams, but his intimates know he would 
rather be an actor—a good actor—than 
anything else in the world. “It’s an ob- 
session with him,” says Tom Diskin. 

His ability to grow and develop is 
his best asset. If, as record sales now in- - 
dicate, the rock ’n’ roll cacophony is 
moving into a slower, more melodious 
form, Elvis Presley is not likely to fall 
with the fad. His last session at RCA 
Victor was a rugged four and a half 
hours--twenty-four takes. To make the 
finished platter, they spliced numbers 17 
and 24. The trouble was, Presley didn’t 
sound like Presley. His low notes were 
full and round. Said the Victor people, 
“The guy is really learning to sing. He'll 
move on into the popular music field. 
This fellow’s got a big future.” 

The teenagers want Elvis Presley to- 
day. Experienced prophets in the field — 
are predicting that everyone will want — 
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: (Continued from page 56) 

a bolt of thunder, the roll of drums—or, 
|| at the least, a moment of premonition on 
|| the part of the man himself. Something 

dramatic, anyway, something extraordi- 
' nary. . . . However, there were no stage 

effects to signal the moment in time at 

which the pattern of Mike’s life changed. 
Simply and routinely, the phone rang. 
~The Polio Foundation’s Ed Franck was 
calling—as he often did—about the CBS 
Radio show, On A Sunday Afternoon, 
which Mike was doing at the time. 

But Franck’s call this Monday morning, 
February 20, 1955, was not in relation to 
the show. “Mike,” he said, “Bob Young 
is here in town, has a virus, can’t go to 
Puerto Rico to emcee the March of Dimes 

' dinner dance at the Caribe-Hilton—will 
_ you fly down and take over?” 
Mike said, “Sure.” 
Mike has been active in radio and tele- 
_ vision—as an announcer, actor, newscaster, 
sportscaster, interviewer, reviewer, mod- 
erator, narrator, emcee, host, and even, in 
his salad days, as a continuity writer and 
_ salesman—for twenty years. It follows 
' that, to virtuoso Wallace, emceeing the 

March of Dimes dinner dance was merely 

another assignment, which he might well 

have turned down with the legitimate 
excuse, “Sorry, too busy.” But the as- 
signment involved a trip to the Caribbean. 

And -Mike likes the Caribbean. He also 

likes and admires TV and movie actor 


' Robert Young. Nor would he willingly 


miss an opportunity to help the vital 
cause whichis served by the March of 
Dimes. a, 
So Mike flew to Puerto Rico, emceed 
_ the show, then decided he’d stay on a 
_ few days, play a little tennis, soak up a 
, little sun. Two days later, he was sitting 
_ by the tennis court, resting after three 
fast sets. when a uniquely attractive girl 
_ entered his line of vision. 
She looks Spanish, Mike thought. He 
still thinks so. “Light Spanish,” he says. 
“Light brown eyes—I guess you’d call 
them amber—hair more light than dark. 
Hair that comes to here,’ Mike indicated 
his hipline. “She was wearing it in two 
long braids that day. And her dress was 
different: from any dress I'd ever seen a 
woman wear, a sort of one-piece—madras, 
I believe it was—in shades of brown and 
white. 
“She has the look of a fairly serene 
woman, I thought. I thought, She has a 
look . . .” whereupon Mike—as of that 
Wednesday, February 22—rested no more. 
In less time than it takes to write the 
words, he was on his feet and on his 
way around the courts to where the “pro” 
was engaged in restringing a racquet. 
Finger pointing, Mike inquired of the pro, 
an old acquaintance, “Who?” 
“Lorraine Dora,” said the pro. “She 
runs the art gallery at the hotel here. 
Don’t bother- with her. She doesn’t go 
out. She works every night, and—well, 
forget it!” 
The pro’s advice was, of course, the 
equivalent of so much water running off 
a duck’s back. But Mike told him “Okay,” 
and “Thanks.” And then, improvising, he 
said casually, “However, I’m interested in 
_ buying some Caribbean primitives for my 
_ new apartment, so I'll just wander over 
to the gallery.” “I wandered over,” Mike 
laughs, “and it was closed.” 

The next morning, as the doors of the 

gallery opened, Mike went through them. 
He played the role of a collector of 
_ Caribbean primitives with his usual finesse. 
_ Then, remarking that he would like to 
discuss his purchases further with her, 


asked, “How about dinner tonight?” 


ear of Dreams 
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“The answer,” Mike recalls, “was some- 
thing to do with working on the books, 
accounting, auditing—in short, ‘No.’” 

‘Don’t bother with her,” the pro had 
said. “She doesn’t go out.’ Looks like 
the boy knows whereof he speaks, Mike 
agreed ruefully. However one of Mike’s 
many assets is that he has a friend in 
every port. Born Myron Wallace, the 
youngest of four children, in Brookline, 
Massachusetts—May 9, 1918—he has, in 
the thirty-eight years since, lived and 
worked in many towns and cities through- 
out the United States...and, during World 
War II, abroad. After narrating the dra- 
matic series, First Line—which was part 
of a recruiting program for the Navy— 
Mike himself joined the boys in blue, was 
assigned to the submarine division and 
served in Pearl Harbor, Australia and the 
Southwest Pacific, as a submarine com- 
munications officer. 

Thanks to the territory he has covered 
—and to his own gift for friendship— 
there’s always someone he knows, any- 
where he may be. Puerto Rico was no 
exception. There, opportunely, he ran 
into a girl he used to date in Boston, who 
was—also opportunely—a friend of Lor- 
raine’s. By the end of the week, dinner 
with Lorraine was “mission accomplished,” 
thanks to the good offices of the mutual 
friend. 

Across a candlelit table, Mike learned 
that Lorraine is not Spanish, as he had 
thought, but of French parentage (her 
maiden name was Perigord) that 
she was born in Pasadena, California... . 
that her father, a retired college profes- 
sor, lives in Haiti—where she had orig- 
inally opened an art gallery, then ex- 
panded with another in Puerto Rico. 

“The talk that night,” says Mike, “was 
mostly of our activities. The ceramics 
industry Lorraine started in the Carib- 
bean. Her painting; she works in oils and, 
since she is studying, does a little of 
everything—portraits, still-lifes and so 
on. My work in radio and on TV. The 
books we like and the sports we play. Im- 
personal talk, an eavesdropper would 
have thought. As, in fact, it was. The 
preliminaries,” Mike laughs, “the over- 
ture)... 

“And then, with my first impression of 
her unique attractiveness confirmed, I 
was obliged to go back to New York. But 
I wrote. And Lorraine, having relaxed a 
little bit, wrote me. And when, presently, 
I was due for a legitimate vacation, I flew 
back to the Caribbean!” 

And there, by and on the blue Carib- 
bean, the getting-to-know-you really be- 
gan—with nothing remotely impersonal 
about it. They discovered that they 
shared many of the more vital experi- 
ences. Like Mike, Lorraine had been— 
but no longer was—married. Each has 
two children: Lorraine, a son and daugh- 
ter, Anthony, sixteen, and Pauline, who 
is nine . . . Mike, two sons, Peter and 
Christopher, aged thirteen and eight, re- 
spectively. Their values, they found, are 
the same: The value and importance of 
work, the work you want to do... the 
deeper value and importance of the life 
you live in your private world. 

“Before I left Puerto Rico this time,” 
Mike continues, “I persuaded Lorraine to 
come to New York in May. She came up, 
spent three weeks, and we did all the 
things you might expect .. . theaters, 
restaurants—and New York in the spring! 
Then we decided,” Mike laughs, “that we 
were probably devoted to each other, 
whereupon I flew to Haiti to ask Lor- 
poines father for her hand in marriage. 
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No Symbols—No Machines, 
USES ABC's 


by Marguerite Dearness 

: Holyoke, Mass. 
“With SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand, it took only six weeks 
of study and I was taking dic- 
tation as fast as some of my 
friends who have been strug- 
gling for many months with 
other types of shorthand. One 
week after finishing the course, 
I received a raise in salary with 
the promise of another in the 
near future.’ 


No “Foreign Language” of Symbols—with 


The ABC Shorthand 112 


Over 350,000 men and women have learned shorthand 
the SPEEDWRITING way at home or through class- 
room instruction in schools in over 400 cities in U.S., 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. Today they are winning 
success everywhere—in business, industry and Civil 
Service. SPEEDWRITING shorthand is easy to master 
—yet it is accurate and speedy. 120 words per minute. 
Age is no obstacle. Typing also available. 
Write TODAY for FREE book which gives 
full details—and FREE sample lesson that 
FREE will show you how easily and quickly YOU 
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can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


READERS DIGEST speepweiting? 
| School of SPEEDWRITING 3rd Year 


Dept. 309-6, 55 W. 42 St. | 
New York 36, N. Y. 
| Please send me details and FREE sample lesson. | 
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With SOUTHERN Christmas Cards 


YOU CAN DO IT, TOO! 

It’s so easy! Magnificent MAGIC- 
LUSTRE Name-In-Silver TALL 
Cards selll like magic. You make $1.00 
on every box; $65 on just 65 boxes! Huge 
selection of fast-selling $1 Assortments. 
21-Card SOUTHERN BEAUTY, Photo- 
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Imprinted Christmas Cards 25 for 
$1. Over 50 popular gift items. 


BIG PROFITS PLUS BONUS! 


You make up to 150% cash profit; in 
addition you get up to6% extra asa cash 
bonus. Fast 24-hour service. No experi- 
ence needed. Send your name and ad- 
dress for EXCLUSIVE Sample Pre- 
sentation Book FREE, plus assort- 
ments on approval. Write NOW! 
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OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Applications may 
im heal many old leg sores due to venous 


congestion of varicose veins, leg swell- 
ing or injuries. Send today for aFREE 
BOOK and No-Cost-For-Trial-plan. 
R. G. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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explains, “because Professor Perigord—a 
very dignified Frenchman turned Amer- 
ican—is still, in his bones, of the Old 
World. This is a man!” Mike says of his 
father-in-law. 

“And so Lorraine and I, having ob- 
tained parental permission, were married, 
on a day in mid-July, in judge’s cham- 
bers down on Second Avenue at Fourth 
Street. Lorraine, who makes all her own 
clothes, wore a one-piece dress of some 
loose-woven material that looked,” says 
Mike, looking helpless, “like gilt burlap! 
And her hair up, high up, as she wears it 
in the city—though, in the country, she 
still wears it in two braids, as when I 
first saw her. Following the ceremony, 
at which only members of the family 
were present, we had a reception for 
about two hundred. Dave Garroway 
(soon to be a bridegroom himself) was 
there ... Mary Stuart, Arlene Francis’s 
husband, actor-producer Martin Gabel, 
and others, most of them old friends.” 

And then the just-marrieds went home, 
home to Solley House, the storybook house 
in the storybook town known as Snedens 
Landing. 


S nedens Landing, which covers maybe 
1000 acres, is part of the town of Pali- 
sades-on-the-Hudson, New York,” Mike 
explains. “And why Snedens Landing? 
One of Lorraine’s very good friends in 
Haiti had lived there and told Lorraine, 
‘You’d love it.’ Houses in Snedens Land- 
ing, however, are impossible to find. But 
since nothing is impossible, seemingly, in 
the year that is ‘The Year, ” Mike laughs, 
“T found out that a friend of mine had just 
bought a house in Snedens Landing, 
wanted a tenant ... and, five minutes 
after Lorraine and I crossed the lintel 
of Solley House, he had one! 

“The first, or early part of Solley House,” 
says Mike, “is 175 years old. The last 
part, built about twenty-five years ago, 
is a greenhouse which Lorraine uses as 
her studio. There are tree palms in the 
greenhouse, orchids and tree ferns and 
staghorn ferns and geraniums—and ants! 

“All of the houses in Snedens Landing 
are fabled: Chateau Hash, so called be- 
cause of its conglomerate architecture; 
Ding Ding House, named for the old ship’s 
bell that hangs above the door and still 
(by unseen hands) tolls the night watches 
as at sea; Captain John’s House.... 
The whole place is like a legend, with a 
quality difficult to define, a dream qual- 
ity, another-world quality, that comes, 
in part, from being unmarred by New 
Yorkish conformity for so many years. 
The paint on the houses is faded. The 
manicured look of Westchester and su- 
burban Connecticut does not exist here. 
An old Presbyterian church and parson- 
age, at the end of a road, have not been 
touched in fifty years. Noel Coward once 
lived in Snedens Landing. Katharine 
Cornell still lives there. And an old lady, 
a lace-maker by trade, who must be 100, 
still lives there, too . . . and has for sixty 
years . . . as we hope to do. And so, 
against the day when our lease of Solley 
House expires, we’ve bought a house right 
next to the parsonage which we'll use 
to ‘trade up’ until, eventually, we get the 
house we want. 

“Meantime, were enjoying  Solley 
House,” Mike grins, “all six of us. My 
boys are with us weekends. We all swim 
together in the community pool, with its 
picturesque pergola which looks like an 
old Italian villa. We picnic together, 
browse about. All four kids get along 
famously, by the way, with Lorraine’s 
Anthony leader of the group. 

“And so, one of those dreams that 
never come to pass,” Mike smiles, “did 
come to pass for me, in terms of personal 
happiness. ... And that took the begin- 
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months, the career put rt 
branches ...-+the kind that flower 
bear fruit.” bee. 

Not that Mike had ever put in much ~ 
time, if any, “resting between engage- — 
ments.” Or that the engagements had not 
been tops of their kind. Or that he didn’t 
know, early in life, what he wanted to do. 
Although he had enrolled at the Uni- 
an economics 
major, he soon changed to speech and — 
dramatics and was graduated, in 1939, 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree. That 
summer, he got a job teaching radio tech- 
niques at the National Music Camp in 
Interlochen, Michigan. Shortly there- 
after, he was employed by Station WOOD 
in Grand Rapids as an announcer, con- 
tinuity writer and salesman. Within a 
year, he’d made his network debut from 
Detroit, as narrator, announcer and actor 
on various top-rated series, including 
The Lone Ranger and The Green Hornet. 

In 1941, he transferred his activities to 
Chicago, where he did a regular newscast 
for the Chicago Sun-Times and was an- 
nouncer on such leading serials as The ~ 
Road Of Life, Ma Parkins, and The Guid- 
ing Light. Returning to Chicago after 
the war, he conducted a late-night in- 
terview from the Balinese Room of the 
Blackstone Hotel and, during the day, was © 
announcer on so many network radio 
programs—Curtain Time, for one, Fact Or 
Fiction, Sky King—that he was given the 
unofficial title of “Mr. Radio.” He was 
also a barker on a TV circus series, mod- 
erator of a quiz program on TV, and the 
emcee of a beauty contest. 

When did he sleep? Mostly, he didn’t. 
He was, all unaware, in training for “The 
Year” during which the dream that per- 
mits no dreaming—abed, that is—came 
to pass. _ 

In June of 1951, Mike came to New 
York. Since then, he has conducted 
more than 2,000 interviews on local and 
network radio and TV, hosted any num- 
ber of radio and TV shows (notably, All 
Around The Town), and was part-time 
emcee on There’s One In Every Family 
and moderator on I‘ll Buy That. In 1952, 
he covered the political conventions, the 
election-night returns, the imauguraticn 
of President Eisenhower, and—all in one 
year’s time—the Easter Parade in New 
York. During the 1954-55 season, he 
came out of the “ether” to make his 
Broadway debut in the leading male role 
of the comedy, “Reclining Figure.” 


A deal of work, these years of work 
Mike put in on the mike . . . work well 
done, yet lacking the prestige, the recog- 
nition as a “personality” which is now his. 

It was October of °55 that Ted Cott, 
vice-president of Du Mont Broadcasting 
Corporation, was persuaded (by Mike) to 
give him the news spots telecast at 7 
P. M., and again at 11 P. M—Monday 
through Friday over New York’s Station 
WABD—and Mike began to come fully 
into his own. 

“For several years, before and after the ~ 
war,” says Mike, “I’d been doing the news 
for NBC in Chicago. But, when I came to 
New York with CBS, they had more than 
enough newscasters, and I went into the 
program department—interviews and so 
on. However, I’d been babying the idea 
of a TV newscast, for some time. Of the 
various activities on the air, newscasting 
is, to me, the most rewarding. For three 
reasons, all good: For one thing, the 
fight on TV is for material. As a news- 
caster, here is your material, readymade 
—and what material! A world, literally 
the world, of it! For another, my t 
of mind is such that I am more stir 
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Third, take a look at newscasters—John 
- Cameron Swayze, for instance, Doug Ed- 
wards, John Daly—they’re not fellows 
_ who are flashes in the pan. Newscasting, 
although poorly paid by comparison, is a 
self-renewing process. The longer you 
stay, the more your public likes you—I 
hope. 

“Since the old saw, ‘It never rains but 
it pours,” Mike adds, “can be as true 
when it’s your year of good fortune as 
when it’s not .. . at about the same time 
as I started newscasting over WABD, 
NBC came to me and said: ‘How would 
you like to work, as co-host with 
Margaret Truman, on our new daytime 
radio program, Weekday?’ 

“T would. And we did. We cut an 
audition record, then Margaret went to 
Europe . . . and that, I thought, is that. 
Then Margaret came back from Europe, 
and the word went out: Start November 7. 

“We started November 7. Margaret 
was only on the show four months, but 
during that time we had a lot of fun. 
She’s a fun girl as well as a serious hard- 
worker. Being together all day long, five 
_ days a week—as we were—we used to get 

into quite pal-sy conversations. I’d tell 

her she should get married. She'd tell 
me,” Mike laughs, “that she couldn’t agree 
more! One day, I said, ‘Tell you what: 
- Next time I’m in Haiti, I’ll try to get you 

a Ouanga doll, have the witch doctor bless 
it, then all you have to do is chant in- 
cantations over it, perform rites and, be- 
fore you know it, you'll be saying ‘I do.’ 
When Lorraine and I flew to Haiti a few 
weeks later, I managed to find a Ouanga 
doll (they’re rare), brought it back, pre- 
sented it to Margaret—and, sure enough, 
three weeks later, she winds up a bride- 
to-be! On February 27, Virginia Graham, 
another great girl, real great, replaced 
our altar-bound Miss Truman.” 


Mike felt that, career-wise, his cup 
was running over, when he and Lorraine 
flew to Haiti, in late February of ’56, for 
a week of rest.. 

“I got back,” Mike says, “to find that 
executive producer Steve Carlin wanted 
to know whether I would be interested in 
talking to him about emceeing NBC-TV’S 
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The Big Surprise. We talked. Two weeks 
later, in March, I started. And The Big 
Surprise can be no bigger to a viewer 
watching it, or to a contestant who hits 
the jackpot, than it is to me,” Mike 
laughs, “to find myself on it! 

“It?s the contestant who makes the 
show,” the show’s emcee adds modestly, 
“not the emcee. For the most part, con- 
testants on The Big Surprise are chosen 
from among the people who write in stat- 
ing their qualifications, not only as au- 
thorities in the categories they choose, 
but also as citizens in good standing in 
their respective communities. The first 
week I was on, we had a $100,000 ques- 
tion going, with Admiral Redfield, whose 
category was Greek mythology. I knew 
the Admiral had a cerebral-palsied child 
. . . he could use the dough. He won 
... but if he hadn’t—! You become in- 
volved with the contestants, you really 
do. You get into the $100,000 bracket. 
You ask the question. You see the beads 
of perspiration on the brow, the quiver- 
ing of the chin. And your brow is beaded, 
believe me . . . your chin wobbles!” 

Mike can relax a bit during the summer, 
with both Weekday and The Big Surprise 
on vacation—though he has added a 
Thursday night show on NBC Radio, 
called Stars In Action, to his schedule. 

Asked how he accounts for the fact 
that the rewards—the richest of them— 
came so all-in-a-bunch, all in one year, 
he says, “I believe this: You fill your own 
personal vessel for a good many years 
without realizing you are doing so; with- 
out knowing why you are doing the jobs 
you do. You sell time on a small station 
in the Midwest. You write eight five- 
minute newscasts a day for fifty-five 
dollars a week. You emcee a beauty con- 
test, play bit parts, announce here, emcee 
there—on and on—seeming to mark time 
that stands still . . . until, suddenly, the 
bits and pieces fall together, the pattern 
begins to emerge . . . and the pattern is 
that of a competent, capable performer. 

“Selling time taught you, then and 
there, to understand the problems of the 
advertising agency and the client, gave 
you the double-barrelled advantage of 
being at home on the business (as well 
as the talent) side of the fence ... . Be- 
cause of the things you do on stage, how- 
ever small—or in college dramatics—you 
loosen up, learn to use your body, your 
emotions. I have no desire to be an 
actor, none at all,” says Mike. “But, on 
The Big Surprise, it comes in handy to 
be able to relax a bit, express myself, as 
well as use my voice. . . . You go to Aus- 
tralia in the Navy and don’t realize 
you are building a background to use, ten 
years later, in newscasting. 

“On her Home program, Arlene Fran- 
cis says she finds that she uses every- 
thing she ever experienced or learned, 
from childhood on. -Dave Garroway says 
the same of his job on Today. Godfrey 
makes use of every scrap of grist that 
ever came to his mill. 

“So many young people on TV today 
are too intent on the showcase aspect of 
show biz, instead of developing and 
broadening their own personalities by 
living, and learning . . . .With rare excep- 
tions, the top personalities in show busi- 
ness—any medium—have done a lot of 
living and learning. And living and learn- 
ing takes time... . = 

“As for why it all came true this year 
—who knows?” says Mike Wallace. “Ex- 
cept that, in the course of my own human 
events, this obviously was The Year. Lor- 
raine, the kids, Weekday, The Big Sur- 
prise, the WABD newscasts... all this 
and Snedens Landing, too! Mine not to 
question why,” Mike laughs, “but only 
to say—a statement of fact—that I have 
never been happier in my life.” ‘| 
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_tress—in fact, she turned professional at 


the ripe age of twelve—her adolescence 
was anything but haphazard, thanks to 
two unusually understanding non-profes- 
sional parents. 

“Honestly,” Mary Linn glows, “my 
mother and father are the greatest. I 
know I’m prejudiced, but they really 
are. They’re the type of people to whom 
I could always take my problems and 
discuss them freely. You know, none of 
this treading lightly until I saw which 
way the wind was blowing . . . and then 
retracting until a better day. In other 
words, I never had to think in terms of 
‘campaigning. Whatever my problem, 
right then and there was the time to dis- 
cuss it .. . clarify it. 

“TJ may be wrong, but it occurs to me 
that this is the very reason I don’t make 
mountains out of molehills. Disappoint- 
ments, for example, don’t become tragedies. 
I was raised to look at a problem squarely, 
face and accept the facts, and then pro- 
ceed accordingly. And—perhaps of equal 
importance—I was raised not to create 
problems. 

“For instance,’ she explains, “my want- 
ing to become an actress must have pre- 
sented a problem of sorts to Mother and 
Dad. Not being theatrical people, what 
they knew about the theater was only 
what they gleaned from newspaper and 
magazine stories. In a word—‘instability.’ 
Mother and Dad could have made a ter- 
rible problem out of this lack of knowl- 
edge. But they didn’t. 

“Admittedly, that it was a fact which 
would have been pretty hard to ignore... 
since, at the age of six, I wrote, produced 
and starred in my first play. I can re- 
member it as though it were yesterday. 
It was a play in pantomime . . . mostly 

. and the minor dialogue consisted of 
handwritten ‘yes’ and ‘no’ signs. Just why 
I thought the signs were more effective 
than a good nod or shake of the head, 
escapes me at the moment. It was prob- 
ably just that I wanted to show off my 
written vocabulary! . Anyway, from 
that point on, I had stardust in my eyes. 
And, within the bounds of normal, every- 
day living, my folks encouraged me.” 


In the course of growing up, the time 
came for music lessons. Mary Linn’s 
abilities at the keyboard were such that 
for a while it seemed she might enter the 
entertainment field as a pianist rather 
than as an actress. In fact, for a time she 
did play the piano on the old Horn and 
Hardart Children’s Hour radio program. 
It was while she was playing for The 
Children’s Hour that her parents decided 
dramatic lessons would help her, and it 
was a teacher at the dramatic school who 
suggested she take a CBS Radio audition. 

“Despite the fact that I wrote my own 
seript,’ Mary Linn laughs, “I passed the 
audition, and CBS put me on their list of 
newcomers to be called upon for bit parts. 
It must have been quite a list, for it was 
a full year before I heard from them. 
But the day finally did come. I was 
twelve—and I was to make my profes- 
sional radio debut on Our Miss Brooks. 
And wouldn’t you know ... the day be- 
fore rehearsal, I came down with laryn- 
gitis! But good! 

“Mother must have been beside herself. 
But, if she was, she didn’t let on to me. 
She just sprayed my throat ... and 
sprayed it...and sprayed it. And, by the 
time we got to the studio, I had recovered 
enough to be audible. However, Mother 
had agreed to do all the talking, except 
script reading, of course, so that what 


In Praise of Parents 


little voice I had could be saved. Well, 
after all that, my part turned out to be 
one short giggle . . . for $7.50!” 

Be that as it may, it wasn’t long before 
CBS was calling her for bit parts—and, as 
Mary Linn explains, “One thing led to 
another, and you can be sure I never again 
made a mountain out of a molehill, as I 
did that first time. I learned to relax 
and take things as they come.” 

Two years later, during summer vaca- 
tion, Mary Linn went to Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, where Alexander Kirkland oper- 
ated a little theater. In connection with 
the playhouse, Mr. Kirkland ran a drama 
school for young hopefuls. In addition 
to their studies, these apprentices also 
had the opportunity of doing bit parts in 
a number of the summer productions. 
If you were lucky, an agent in the au- 
dience might spot you. An agent did spot 
her, and the result was better roles. 

“Then, the following year,” Mary Linn 
recalls, “along came what, at fifteen, I 
thought was the answer to my heart’s de- 
sire—an opening night on Broadway! 
Funny, the way things work out . . . for 
almost any actor or actress, the really tre- 
mendous thrill is a Broadway opening 
night. I couldn’t have been more ex- 
cited over getting a small part in a play 
called ‘Leaf and Bough.’ We opened out 
of town and, after playing three cities, it 
became obvious that our stay on Broad- 
way—assuming we ever arrived—would 
be, shall we say, brief. 

“To make matters worse, it was Christ- 
mas and I was lonely and homesick. This 
was the first time I had ever been away 
from the family during a holiday season. 
Well, we did make it to Broadway ... 
and I must admit that, despite my state 
of mind, the opening-night thrill was be- 
yond mere words. But... when we closed 
three nights later . . 
suffered no great depression. I had had 
my opening-night thrill. But, of even more 
importance, I was ecstatically happy to 
be home. Someday, I hope to be on Broad- 
way again.” 

In 1950, Mary Linn was graduated from 
a New York City high school and, after 
a family conclave, decided that—even 
though she wanted to be an actress—she 
should first complete her education. Ben- 
nington College in Vermont seemed to 
be the perfect answer, since part of the 
curriculum consisted of “work periods” 
during which the students actually work 
in their chosen professions for credits. 

During her first work period, Mary Linn 
was lucky enough to pick up a contract 
for an important role in TV’s first day- 
time serial, The First Hundred Years. It 
proved to be the end of her college 
career—and the beginning of a highly suc- 
cessful TV career. “When the time came 
to return to college,” Mary Linn explains, 
“I just couldn’t bear to give up my TV 
role. At the time we all wondered 
whether I was doing the right thing. But 
it was soon clear that the decision had 
been a good one.” 

Then came 1952. A red-letter, banner 
year in Mary Linn’s young life. Besides 
walking off with the title role of A Date 
With Judy, she won the radio role of 
Babby in The Brighter Day .. . eventu- 
ally annexing the TV role, too. And 
on June 19th, she met a young man at 
a party! “Bob Pitofsky made quite an 


impression on me that first night,” she 
grins. “No matter what I did, I couldn’t 
get him to pay one bit of attention to me. 
I finally resorted to asking my date 
about him and was promptly told to relax 
. . . Bob was going steady—and, anyway, 
I looked too young. 
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' of people, but not to me. 


“Up to this point, looking younger than 
I was had always been lucky for me. What 


I mean is, when I first got the role on 


Brighter Day, for instance, Babby was 


supposed to be about fifteen. Well, it’s 


hard to find a fifteen-year-old with as 


much acting experience as a _nineteen- 
year-old who looks fifteen—as I did. The 


- same thing had been true of Judy. 
“So, up to the time I met Bob,” she — 


says ruefully, “it had never occurred to 
me to wish I looked a couple of years 
older! And there didn’t seem to be much 
I could do about it. You know, you are 
what you are, and that’s that. Anyway, 


if he was seriously dating a girl, that, too, 


was that. But it didn’t stop me from 
thinking . . . and, the more I saw him 
at parties and dances, the more I found 
myself comparing my own dates with this 
young man I barely knew. Si 


Then, when I least expected it, it hap- 
pened. Exactly one year to the day 
after we met, Bob called me for our first 
date. Believe it or not, we had a miser- 
able time. 
couldn’t, either one of us, be ourselves. 
By the end of the evening, we were quib- 
bling over everything. 


“But Bob, bless him,” she beams, “didn’t _ 


let too much water run under the bridge 
. . . and, by the time he called for a 
second date, we had both settled down to 
being ourselves: The result was a wed- 
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Everything was wrong. We 


ding in September, 1954. Forgive me for — 


saying so, but it was a lovely wedding 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and a 
scrumptious honeymoon in Florida. And, 
when we came back. we came back to 
the apartment we’re in now. Of course, 
there wasn’t as much furniture as there 
is now ... in fact, there was very little. 
But Bob and I could come back to our 
own place, and fix it up bit by bit. 
“Neither Bob nor I are very handy 
around the house, but we do have ideas, 
and with the help of my aunt—who’s a 
perfectly wonderful decorator—we’ve 
wound up with what we think is a really 
attractive home. We love it and hope all 
who enter it will love it along with us.” 
Mary Linn has every right in the world 
to love her attractive five-room apart- 
ment across from New York’s Central 
Park. If things like her wall of book- 
cases in the living room—which open up 
to reveal four closets hidden behind them 
—are the envy of New York, it’s with 
justification. 
“Every once in a while,’ she admits, 
“somebody questions why two working 
people need five rooms . . . and aren’t we 
foolish to invest so much in permanent 
improvements on an apartment we're just 
renting? I think the idea behind the lat- 


ter question is: Why make a home out of 


Maybe it’s strange to lots 
You see, I was 
born and raised in a New York apart- 
ment. So was Bob. We're not subur- 
banites. We like the city. Our friends, 
from childhood up, are here. So, this is 
our home. As for the five rooms and two 
baths . . . Well, someday we hope there 
will be more of us and, as far as space 
is concerned, we’re ready for that event. 
And then there’s the park right across 
the street . . . and that’s what city parks 
are for, isn’t it? 

“So perhaps now you can see why I 
think I’m such a lucky girl. I have the 
happy blending of two wonderful families 
near by—mine and Bob’s . . . a husband 
I love very much . . . a career that is 


an apartment? 


extremely satisfying—and a future that 2 
looks brighter every day. What more is 


there?” 
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DEPT. WG-9-56 

205 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
GET YOUR COPY AT YOUR NEWSSTAND SIRS: 

TO ME. 


now, today, with this coupon. 
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Beautiful Hair 
BR E : (a 


COMBINATION OFFER OF CREME RINSE WITH BRECK SHAMPOO 


There are Three Breck Shampoos for three 
different hair conditions. One Breck Shampoo 
ng oye Glin, Inaiie, Amend Nee IS oie Colyer Inne, 
and a third is for normal hair. The Breck 
Shampoo for your individual hair condition 
leaves your hair soft, lustrous and beautiful-~ 


Breck Creme Rinse is used after the shampoo 
to add softness, lustre and manageability to 
your hair. It makes combing and arranging 
easy. Breck Creme Rinse is helpful in the 
care of dry, brittle hair. Enjoy fragrant 
Breck Creme Rinse after your next shampoo. 


A 21% oz. bottle of Breck Creme Rinse with a $1.00 bottle of one of the Three Breck Shampoos — both for $1.00 plus 3¢ federal tax. 
Instructions for making the distinctive jeweled mirror shown above are available on request. 
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